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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment ig made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himeelf the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terme. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
amd we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


aa See Third Page for Terms, &c..697 

Subecri*-rs will observe the date on the labels 
with which (uc. or areaddressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt In 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after thalr 
vecurrence. 





Editorial, 


BUTTER MAKING.---IX. 
In our last talk upon butter making we 
promised to give a description of some of 
the arrangements for milk setting in use upon 
that 


can be con- 


We do not claim 
best that 
ceived, or that changes will not, in the future, 


‘*Pine Hedge Farm.” 


our methods are the 


be made, but knowing that thousands of far- 
mers are situated much as we have been, we 
propose to show them what may be done, even 
circumstantes. 


under unfavorable As previ- 


ously stated, the farm, until the past season, 
has never been supplied with running water, 
nor have the wells been entirely durable. 
The well under one of the dairy apartments is 
about twenty feet in depth, is stoned up very 
large, and is usually at a temperature low 
enough for all practical purposes. In extreme 
hot weather, cream is hung here to cool pre- 
The dwell- 


ing house cellar is large and airy, the win- 


vious to bringing it to the churn. 


dows, which are protected by fine wire cloth, 
being constantly open through the entire year, 
except a short time in winter. In the summer 
it is kept free from everything that would in- 
jure it asa place for keeping cream or butter 
pure and sweet. The well and the cellar af- 
ford the only facilities for cooling the cream 
and butter in warm weather, no ice ever be- 
ing used except for packing around the butter 
the 


The cellar was formerly used in hot weather 


boxes while in transit to city market. 


for setting milk, but finding that a consider- 


able loss was sustained on account of the 
dampness of the air, and the watery condition 
of the cream, making it difficult to gather it 
the 


doned. 


with skimmer, the practice was aban- 

We must allow that a good, clean, airy 
cellar may be the best place for setting milk 
in very hot weather on many farms, but there 
is no doubt that an upper and drier room 
would be better, provided the temperature 
could be sufficiently controlled to keep the 
milk eighteen to 
I and provided also that dry, shallow set- 


sweet from twenty-four 
1ours, 
ting is practiced. Damp air gives us thin, 
watery cream that runs through the skimmer 
almost as readily as clear milk. Finding a 
cellar too wasteful of cream, we built a milk- 
room wholly above ground, which has been 
| continuously from May to October, for 
past ten years or more. It is protected 
n the east and west by connecting buildings, 
nthe south by a broad covered piazza enclos- 


ed by blinds, and still further shielded from the 


sun's rays by growing vines and shade trees. 
rhe room is about ten feet square, has a north 
window protected by blinds, the sash being 


generally removed in hot weather, a south 
window anda south door opening on to the 
piazza. These are left wide open through 
the night and kept closed by day. 

On two sides are racks for setting common 
pressed, seamless tin pans, each holding about 
five quarts, wken nearly full, the milk being 
about two and a half inches deep. Onthe north 
side is along, wide shelf or table for setting 
The racks come 


to within a foot and a half of the floor, 


the pans for skimming. 
wn 
} 


and extend one above the other as high as is 

onvenient for handling the pans when filled. 
No difference is observable in the keeping of 
the milk, whether set on the lowest or highest 
bars of the milk rack, but it does keep best 
on the side which gets the best circulation of 
air, when the door and windows are left open. 
The door and windows reaching to near the 
very highest part of the room give much better 
facilities for changing the air, driving out warm 
and letting in cooler air, than if the upper 
sashes were left in. Warm air, as we all know, 
rises, and if we have a body of warm air in 
the upper part of a room, it is not easily dis- 
placed except by an opening near the top. 
After the evening’s milk is strained and set in 
its place on the racks, the door and windows 
are opened wide that the warm dry air may 
be driven out, and the cool evening air let in 
to take its place, and reduce the temperature 
of the milk as rapidly as practicable. 

After straining and setting the morning’s 
milk, having allowed an hour or more for the 
animal heat to pass off into the cool morning 
air which has been flowing through the room, 
the door and south windows are closed tight, 
the blinds of the north window closed, but 
the sash still left open. The 
kept shut as much as practicable till evening, 


room is then 


that the cool air of the night and morning 
may remain in the room as long as possible. 
With these arrangements for keeping out sun- 
shine, and for keeping cool night air for a 
long time unchanged in the room, the differ- 
ence between the temperature outside and in- 
side of the room, is often from 
twenty to thirty or more degrees. 

There are a few nights during every sum- 
mer when the air is but little cooled through 
the night. Some years the number is less 
than ahalf dozen, in other years more, but 
the time is very short when milk set in such a 
room as we have described will not keep sweet 
from twelve to twenty-four hours, while in 
such extreme weather the cream rises very 
rapidly during the first twelve hours after it 


the walls 


18 set. 

It is claimed that damp curtains hung over 
milk room windows, by the evaporation of the 
water, cause a lower temperature of the room, 
and a few experiments have occasionally been 
made in that direction, but without any very 
marked effect. There are a few days during 
the summer when more butter could be made 
if the milk could be kept at a lower tempera- 
ture, but it is very seldom that frequent watch- 
ing will not save in good condition all the 
cream which the milk throws up. The one 
great danger to be avoided in the keeping of 
milk in the open air in warm weather is that 
of wheying off previous to removing the cream. 

If, when a panis taken down to be skimmed, 
there is found a thin layer of whey under the 
cream, and under that thick sour milk, the 
hope of making good, sweet butter from that 
cream may as well be given up, for it is next 
to an impossibility. If such cream could be 
churned immediately, and under the very best 
conditions, it is possible to make a fair quality 
of butter for immediate use, but asa 


cream jar. Cream taken from sour milk | 
which has progressed in fermentation so far | 
as to separate its whey will almost invariably | 
give a strong, cheesy flavor to the butter | 
made from it. Good cheese is good in its | 
place, but most persons prefer to have their | 
butter and cheese in separate packages, and 
dairymen should not forget this fact. 

We should also remember that it is the 
milk of cream which sours and ferments. 
Fermentation goes on very slowly where but 
little milk is mixed with cream, but rapidly 
in warm weather, where a little cream is 
mixed with much milk, because the souring is 
mostly confined to the cheesy portions. For 
this reason cream should be skimmed just as 
soon after it is risen as practicable, that it 
may be kept as free from the effects of cheesy 
fermentation as possible. If good butter, or 
much butter is any object with the dairyman, 
le will see that the cream is skimmed before 
the milk wheys off. Simple souring does no 
harm, for just as good butter can be made 
from sour cream as from sweet, but it must 
be simply sour—nothing more. If we were to 
commence anew, we might adopt some one of 
the improved methods now before the public 
for setting milk in summer, but our room, as 
now arranged and managed, was built before 
much was known of the new methods, and, as 
good butter is made by this old method, and 
in pretty satisfactory quantities too, we have 
not, as yet, felt a great necessity for making a 
change. We do not believe that any one 
system yet invented is applicable to all places. 
Deep setting means water, cold setting means 
cold water or ice, or both, and it is not 
equally convenient for every one to provide 
himself with either in abundance. Each must 
select that method which to him seems best 
adapted to his own peculiar circumstances or 
surrounding conditions. We have, in former 
numbers, given pretty liberal space to de- 
scriptions of the several new and patented 
methods for milk setting, that our readers 
might be the better prepared to choose for 
For the benefit of those 
may not desire to adopt any of the more 
modern methods we have described our own 
old fashioned method. 

To economize artificial heat, the milk room 
we have described, is not used in winter, but 
the milk is placed in other quarters during 
cold weather. 
wood stoves in a small milk room 


themselves. who 


Fire heat either from coal or 
in winter, 
is attended by more or less injury from im- 
pure air, besides the cost and extra trouble of 
tending fires. Our milk is kept in winter in 
a very small apartment connected with two 
rooms, either of which has a stove, the heat 
from which may, if necessary, be made to 
help maintain the desired temperature. The 
room devoted to setting the milk is no larger 
than wovld be required of an ice chest or re- 
frigerator of the capacity of the same number 
of cans; it is just the width of a milk pan, 

and high enough to take seven shelves, each 
holding six pans; it has two large doors in 
front, and ventilators opening into a back 
room, by which means the temperature can 
be kept very uniform at all times, from Oc- 
tober to June. During the day it is kept 
nearly closed, just enough ventilation being 
given to secure good air, but at night the 
doors are thrown wide open, and if necessary, 
windows admit the cool air from without. 
With such perfect control of temperature, the 
milk is surrounded by conditions very simi- 
lar to those of a good milk room in June and 
September, and of course, under such condi 

tions, good butter may be depended on at all 
times. 

After some ten or twelve years’ use of this 
winter apartment we have had not the slight- 
est desire to change for any of the new 
methods, so far as the quantity or quality of 
the product is concerned. A system which 
would do away with small pans, without bring- 
ing greater evils with it, would be accepted 
with pleasure, but as the winter is a season of 
comparative leisure on the farm, this extra 
work is less burdensome than in summer, 
when there are apt to be too many irons in 
the fire at once. In both summer and winter, 
the cream as soon as taken from the milk is 
poured into large tin pails, into which a hand- 
ful of fine salt is thrown with the first lot of 
cream gathered. At every additional gather- 
ing of cream the old and the new is well 
stirred and mixed together by a long glass 
paddle, made from a strip of thick plate glass. 
This remains in the cream at all times, and of 
course can impart no bad odors, as is the case 
with wood or rusty iron. The cream is usu- 
ally kept in the same room with the milk, ex- 
cept in summer, when it is sometimes carried 
to the cellar or hung in the well a short time 
previous to churning. The salt and the fre- 
quent stirring keeps the cream in a sufficiently 
sweet condition for making good butter for 
three or four days at atime. Could we have 
everything just as we might desire, we would 
seldom keep cream more than twenty-four 
hours after being removed from the milk. 
This would require daily churning and extra 
expense which would not be practicable, ex- 
cept in very large dairies. 

In a future article, we will have something 
to say about churning and the handling of 
butter before sending it to market. 





HUNGARIAN GRASS. 

Having noticed considerable in the FarMER 
of late in regard to Hungarian grass, and as 
this is a forage plant but little known in this 
vicinity, | would like to enquire if it would 
be likely to make a paying crop upon land 
that is wet in the spring, but later in the sea- 
son is dry enough to cultivate. ‘Ihe soil is a 
black mucky loam on which oats were raised 
last year, then ploughed in the fall and is to 
be treated to a heavy coat of manure har- 
rowed in this spring. Could a crop of Hun- 
garian grass be grown on such land in season 
to plough and seed to timothy and clover this 
fall ? SuBscRIBER. 

Corinth, Vt., May 13, 1878. 

Hungarian grass, as we have often stated 
in these columns, is a hot weather plant; it 
does best on good corn land. It is valued 
most by farmers who cultivate warm, light, 
sandy loam land which is not specially adap- 
ted to permanent grass. On such land, it is 
more valuable than grass crops, simply be- 
cause it will produce more fodder per acre. 
Farmers who have good natural grass land do 
not usually raise much Hungarian, because 
they can grow grass cheaper. Grass is peren- 
nial, while Hungarian is an annual plant and 
requires ploughing the land and sowing the 
seed for each crop. The land you describe is 
good natural grass land, and once well seeded 
and annually top-dressed, should produce more 
value in hay than in annual sowed crops, if the 
cost of labor is reckoned into the account. 
But this year, the field is not in grass, and 
you wish to grow something to feed out, and 
something that can be sharvested in season for 
fall seeding. Now, although millet and Hun- 
garian grass delight in a warm, light soil, they 
will grow well on cold, heavy wet land during 
the hot weather of summer. We speak of 
good warm corn land, and we all know what 
that means, and yet we all know that, in a hut, 
dry season, corn does excellently well on low, 
heavy, cold land. Millet and Hungarian are 
better adapted to cold land than is corn, for 
the reason that the former require but a very 
short season for their growth. From eight 
to ten weeks of the hot weather in June, July 
and Augubt give ample time for maturing 
these quick growing crops. If your land is 
dry enough for corn in mid-summer, you can 
safely sow millet or Hungarian, but if the sea- 





rule, 
euch ores hed better be. kept out sof the’ 


son should be cold and wet, so that the land is 








heavy and soggy all summer, the chances are 
that the crop will rust or blast. Without 
doubt, there will be ample time for the Hun- 
garian to grow before it will be time to seed 
the land to timothy in the fall. Whether the 
crop will be off in season to sow clover is a 
little doubtful. We never like to sow clover 
much later than August Ist, as it is subject to 
winter killing, if not well established. The 
clover, however, can be sown on the surface 
the following spring, on such land as you de- 
scribe, with very little risk. We give below 
the substance of an editorial upon Hungarian 
grass compiled by the Western Rural, from an 
article published in the first volume of the 
Scientific Farmer. As the season for sowing 
Hungarian will soon be at hand, the facts and 
figures given will be of special interest to 
many of our readers at this time. 


Aside from timothy and clover, probably 
no grass is better known in the United States 
than the Hungarian. It was introduced into 
this country by the Patent Office a good while 
ago, the seed being obtained from France, 
where its cultivation is general. It flourishes 
in a somewhat light and dry soil, though it 
reaches its maximum luxuriance in soils of 
medium consistency, when well manured. 
Prominent among the characteristies that have 
made it popular are its quick germination, and 
its ability to withstand drought ; for it remains 
green when other vegetation succumbs to 
parching suns and lack of rain, and even when 
long-continued drought arrests its growth, 
very little rain restores it to vigor. In fact, 
like corn it is a hot weather plant, and it will 
flourish wherever corn will do well. But it 
does not like a low temperature ; cold weath- 
er is fatal to it, nor will it endure frost at 
either end of the season, hence it should not 
be sown until the soil has become warm. 
From one bushel to a bushel and a half of 
seed to the acre, we believe, is generally sown. 
Its numerous succulent leaves afford a large 
amount of green food, which stock eat with 
great relish. 

In order to obtain hay at the period of its 
greatest nutriment in the whole plant, Hun- 
garian should be cut while it is in bloom. 
This has been demonstrated by repeated ex- 
periments. We need not elucidate this point 
now. ‘There are those who do not cut it until 
it has developed seed, believing that in this 
stage, and cured, its feeding value is such 
that stock require no grain with it. We are 
satisfied that this is an error; and that the 
loss of nutritious principles from the hay dur- 
ing the formation of the seed is not compen- 
sated in the nutriment afforded by the latter. 
Besides, it is held by some good farmers that 
over-ripe Hungarian, that is, cut after the seed 
is formed, is injurious to stock. 

A few facts pertaining to the effects of Hun- 
garian upon the soil are not out of place in 
this connection, and we give them as compiled 
by competent authorities. Wolff gives the 
composition of Hungarian millet (green), 
which, compared with his tables of analysis of 
timothy or herds grass, is as follows: 


COMPOSITION OF THE ASH. 
Hungarian Millet. Herdsgrass. 
23 7.1 


Potash 


Magnesia 
Lime 


Or calculating the results of the analysis in 
another form we have the following result : 


Hungarian Millet. Herdsgrass. 

Water . owe 68.00 70.00 
2.10 
61 
06 
08 
-20 
.23 
08 
75 
ll 


Potash 
Soda 
Magnesia 
Lime 
+ Phosphoric acid 
Sulphuric acid 
Silica .. 
Chlorine 
Deducing from these figures the estimate 
that a ton of the two grasses removes the 
mineral constituents of value, the following 
result is obtained : 
Phos. acid, ths. 
2.60 
4.60 


Potash, ths. 
One ton Hungarian grass . . . 17.2 
One ton timothy grass - 12.2 

As the millet contains, in the analysis given, 
but 68 per cent. of water to the herds grass 
70 per cent., the following is obtained : 

Hungarian grass, 5376 pounds (2.668 tons) 
—one ton Hungarian hay (14 per cent. 
water). 

Timothy grass, 5732 pounds (2.866 tons)— 
one ton timothy hay (14 per cent. water.) 
Or in another form : 


Potash, 
De, 

- 46.23 

- 34.96 


Phos. acid, 
a. 


6.98 
13.18 


One ton millet, dried, r@moves . 
One ton timothy hay removes . 
Thus far the ash elements have been con- 
sidered, but it should be remembered that the 
Hungarian hay removes about forty-seven 
ounds of nitrogen per ton, while the timotby 
- removes per ton about thirty-one pounds. 
Estimating nitrogen at twenty-eight cents per 
pound, we have the values of $15.16 for 
the ton of millet and $18.68 for the ton of 
hay. If these analyses represent the correct 
composition of this grass, we have as a meas- 
ure of their exhaustive property the following 
amounts : 
Nitrogen Potash Phos acid 
ths. tbs. tbs. Value. 
$17.73 


12.97 


44.23 
34.36 


6.98 
13.18 


Millet, dried, per ton. . 47 
Timothy hay perton . .31 

From these results it would seem that Hun- 
garian is an exhaustive crop; but yet one 
thing must be considered. It is not very ex- 
haustive of the ash elements, which are fixed 
in the soil, and of the nitrogenous elements it 
is quite sure that, if not removed from the 
field by the crop, they would escape into the 
subsoil. ‘This grass, then, may be esteemed 
in some cases as & conservative crop—a crop 
applied to preserve elements which otherwise 
would go to loss. 





STRAY ANIMALS. 

By a new law which went into effect in Mas- 
sachusetts, April 29, the owners of gardens 
are to be protected in future from the depre- 
dations of stray animals and poultry. Hens 
have been apparently considered beneath the 
dignity of notice from our legislators, but 
hereafter the owners of hens, sheep, cattle, 
or swine who allow them to run at large un- 
attended, do so at the risk of a suit and fine 
of $10 for each offence. We are glad such a 
law has been passed. It will be one step 
towards relieving the public from the enormous 
expenses now incurred for fencing private 
grounds. There is no more justice in keep- 
ing hens or animals to prey on a neighbor's 
garden or orchard than in keeping a trained 
hawk or wolf to destroy other people’s hens or 
animals. 

If Mr. Barnum wishes to keep wild animals 
or poisonous reptiles, either for profit or 
amusement, he has a perfect right so to do, 
but he is expected to keep them so confined 
that they shall not injure or annoy others. If 
our neighbor chooses to rear hens, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, sheep, swine or cattle, he has 
a perfect right to do so, 8o long as he keeps 
them upon his own premises. They are his 
property, and he has a right to protection in 
keeping them; but if he allows such animals 
or birds to run at large and forage on the 
fruit, vegetables, or flowers of his neighbor, 
he is surely encroaching on the rights of oth- 
ers. A bed of strawberries, or a border of 
flowering plants is just as much entitled to pro- 
tection from neighbors’ animals as are those 
animals themselves from injury at the hands of 
careless or vicious persons. 





NEW MARKET FOR LIVE CATTLE. 

We have had occasion to speak several times, 
lately, of the increase in the shipments of live 
cattle by steamer to Europe, and it is a busi- 
ness which is increasing when first tried, and 
also extending to other ports and countries. 
The latest development is the shipment of cat- 
tle to Germany for fatting purposes. The U. 
S. Consul at Hamburg notifies the Secretary 
of the Treasury that a new trade is opening 
up between Germany and the United States, 
and one which promises to be very lucrative 
to both countries. It is the exportation from 
the United States of live, lean cattle for graz- 
ing or fattening purposes to the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein. This province has long 
been famous for its rich and fertile " 
and the cattle grazed there always command 
higher prices than those fattened in any part 





of Europe on account of the superior quality 
of the beef. There being, however, compar- 
atively but little stock bred in said province, 
the graziers have heretofore depended chiefly 
for their supply of lean cattle on Denmark. 
About four hundred head, purchased in Chi- 
cago, have already been sent on and disposed 
of at high prices, and more will follow at once. 





A MODEL HERD. 

Mr. Andrew Rollins, Rollinsford, N. H., 
has a herd of about a dozen full blood Dur- 
ham cows, which are spoken of by the local 
editor as being ‘‘handsome as pictures and ex- 
traordinary milkers. He has also some Dutch 
cows that are remarkably good specimens. 
He is a big farmer, has numerous acres, keeps 
a big ox team, raises all sorts of things for 
home consumption and the markets, ranging 
from early peas by the peck, to well-cured 
hay by the hundred tons. A never failing 
stream runs through the farm, crossed by a 
natural dam, just below which is a hydraulic 
ram which pumps the water to the huge barns 
in ample supply.” That is the kind of ‘‘farm- 
ing that pays,” either in New Hampshire or 
elsewhere. When we say that Mr. Rollins is 
a subscriber to the New ENGLAND FarMER, 
it may occur to some that only our modesty 
prevents us from adding that his prosperity is 
thus accounted for. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN HERD Book. Vol. XVII. Containing 
Pedigrees of Short-Horn cattle, with introductor 
notes, by Lewis F. Allen, assisted by William t 
Bailey. Buffalo, N. Y. *rice, $8. 


873 pp. 8vo. 
Compiled on the same general principle that has 
governed the editing of the preceding volumes of 
this record of the Short-Horn breed of cattle, this 
work is one which is actually indispensable to the 
breeder of full blooded stock, or to the person 
who intends improving his herd by selection from 
the leading families of Short-Horns. The entries 
in this volume are somewhat in excess of those in 
the volume next preceding, and include 3187 bulls, 
and about 4800 cows. Some very interesting sta- 
tistics preface the work. Among other facts we 
learn that the sales of Short-Horns 1877 
amounted to $610,266, of which two-thirds were in 
the States of Kentucky, Illinois and Iowa. For 
the last eight years the sales have amounted to 
$6,574,375. The average price obtained has been 
lower than since 1870, but private sales have been 
numerous and more remunerative than public 
There have been no importations during 
the last year, and remarkably few exportations. 
The shipment of beef continues to increase, and 
leads to an improved demand for Short-Horn bulls. 
The publishers of this work will furnish entire 
sets of the 17 volumes, with ‘‘Reprint of English 
Bulls” and “History of the Short-Horns,” for 
$112. Address Allen & Bailey, Buffalo, N. Y. 


for 


ones. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


HOW TO MANAGE A PASTURE. 


I want to submit a few propositions to you con- 
cerning the treatment of an old pasture. 

Suppose a high pasture of seventy acres with 
more or less underbrush and some woods, pre- 
sumably much deteriorated through constant pas- 
turing of cattle for many years, and now occupied 
by fifteen cows in milk. 

Suppose I buy fifty sheep (or any other appro- 
priate number,) and feed both cows and sheep as 
much as is necessary. Is that an economical and 
advantageous method of keeping up the fertility of 
the pasture ? 

Suppose I herd the sheep in a well protected 
shed at night, can a boy of ten or twelve years 
keep them during the day, from dogs’ assaults or 
straying? 

Suppose I can hire a boy for his board, (costing 
me $7 per month) and a few clothes, will the im- 
provement in the pasture or sheep, or both, be suf- 
ficient to justify such a small expense? 

When | am ready to pasture the sheep, can I 
notify my neighbors that any dogs found trespass- 
ing will be shot? 

Will the best plan for obtaining the sheep be to 
buy them at Brighton ? SHEPHERD. 

May 7, 1878. 


Remarkks.—On a high, dry pasture, free from 
laurel or other vegetation injurious to sheep, the 
plan you propose would seem advisable. Sheep 
will eat many plants which cows reject, and thus 
the two are kept more economically together than 
in separate pastures. If sheep are fed grain daily, 
a pasture is expected to gain in fertility being 
pastured by them, while certain weeds are destroyed 
and give place to better species of plants. It does 
a pasture no harm to feed it down close in early 
spring or summer, if it is fertilized sufficiently by 
sheep or otherwise to keep it in good heart, but it 
should not be fed down by half-starved animals 
during a drought, for in that case there is great 
danger of killing the grass, The hot sun on almost 
bare roots is very severe on them. 
how close you feed the pasture in good growing 


by 


Have no fears 


weather, if you will not let the animals go hungry 
inadry time. A trusty boy of ten or twelve years 
can certainly protect a herd of sheep during the 
day if he will attend to his business, and we should 
suppose it might be a good investment to pay the 
wages named, especially if considered in the light 
of an insurance policy. It would take but a short 
time for a vicious dog to destroy $50 worth of 
sheep. We presume there is no better place in 
this vicinity for buying sheep than the Brighton 
market. 

Concerning the dogs, we should say that you 
had a perfect right to post any sort of a decent 
notice you may please, but one should be a little 
It de- 
pends somewhat upon how you construe the term 
“trespassing.” If your neighbors’ dogs trespass 
by worrying or injuring your sheep, you have a 
right to kill the dogs, but otherwise, such killing 
would be somewhat risky, as you would be liable 
to pay to the owner the value of the dog killed, 
and a fine of fifty dollars to the State. With a boy 
to tend the flock by day, and a shed for enclosing 
at night, there should be little danger from dogs. 


cautious how he shoots other people’s dogs. 


ESTIMATING YIELDS. 

The corn crop, as it should, receives much no- 
tice at this time, and when writers give their 
names and location we have something tangible. 
I saw in the Farmer of May 4, Mr. Smith’s ac- 
count of his crop of corn. I find, by close exam- 
ination, that that crop cost ten dollars more than 
it produced. This, I think, was occasioned by a 
mistake in the operation. A good corn year, as 
last year was, with such an abundant supply of 
manure, ought to have produced fifty bushels. 
The curtailing of expense, I think, might have been 
at least thirty per cent., which would have lefta 
profit. With a strict account kept, in dollars and 
cents, avoiding all unnecessary expense, corn may 
be raised to profit, though we should not aim 
higher than sixty bushels per acre, if we expect it 
to pay. One other item in Mr. Smith’s article re- 
specting Mr. Brown’s crop of corn in New Hamp- 
shire, is worthy of note. The manure he put on 
that acre,if it had been in Norfolk Co., Mass., 
would have been worth two hundred and forty- 
five dollars, as it sold last year; then the crop of 
corn, if reduced, as it actually has been, from the 
estimating committee report, by actual measure- 
ment in Norfolk Co., the 132 bushels would have 
been but eighty-eight bushels. Whoever will take 
the pains to look over the Norfolk Co. Agricultu- 
ral Society’s Transactions for 1853 will see a state- 
ment, over my name, of my corn crop. The same 
lot of land was planted to corn the next year, and 
entered for premium. A committee, composed of 
two clergymen and one farmer, examined the crop 
in the summer, and when ready to harvest. They 
estimated by one rod, which they selected, meas- 
ured and weighed, and reported forty eight bush- 
els shelled corn to theacre, when, by actual meas- 
urement, there was but thirty-one. The corn crop 
is the most profitable of all the field crops. The 
grain is Al, the fodder thesame. A cow will hold 
her flesh and quantity of milk all through the win- 
ter season, with no food except the dried corn 
husks, where the stalks had been topped. The tops 
are also relished by the horse above the best of 


hay. R. M. 
Highlandville, Mass., May, 1878. 


ReMARKS.—In our experience, cows that are fed 
exclusively on dried corn stalks in winter, must 
be very poor in the fall, and give but little milk, if 
they are expected to hold their flesh and quantity 
of milk during the winter season. A little corn 
meal would help the case considerably 


SALT IN AGRICULTURE. 


In the New ENGLAND FARMER of March 30th 
an inquiry is made by “Old Subscriber,” how 
much salt to apply per acre for wheat. In another 
colamn in the same paper is an article on salt, 
and, as there are various opinions in regard to its 
usefulness, I will bring to your notice a statement 
made by some practical agriculturists in the year 
1813, which may benefit your “Old Subscriber” 
and others. 

“Salt, asa manure, is singularly beneficial, if 
used in a small quantity. The fattening of cattle 
upon salt marshes has been practiced time out of 
mind, and it is to the salt contained in those lands 
that a very considerable part of their value must 
be attributed. Salt is of great use for raising tur- 
nips, and also for corn (wheat,) of which it causes 
the swan someone ; yt y awe thin-balled 
an 4 sw ur pastures, proves 
and ingens the herbage, while it destroys noxious 
insects. The quantity of salt which has been 
recommended, is from twelve to sixteen bushels 





wards. This is consonant with the fact that a 
small quantity of salt hastens putrefaction, while 
a large quantity effectually prevents it; for the 
salt does not act so much by its being imbibed by 
the plant, as by its property of attracting moisture 
from the atmosphere, promoting the decomposi- 
tion of other substances and causing them to afford 
the nutriment required.” 

Edmund Cartwright, of Woburn, received from 
the Board of Agriculture the honorary reward of 
a gold medal for a valuable set of experiments 
made by-him to ascertain the value of salt in agri- 
culture. Ofthe soil he used, three-fourths was 
sand, the remainder consisted of calcareous and 
vegetable matter, with albumen, and a small 
quantity of oxide of iron. Having tried all the 
usual manures alone, and differently combined, he 
found salt to be superior to any of them, when 
used singly, excepting chandler’s greaves; but of 
mixed manures, salt and soot were superior to all 
others. The produce upon which these experi- 
ments were made was potatoes, and it was ob- 
served that, whenever salt was used, this root was 
free from scabbiness, with which it is commonly 
infected. One peck of soot, and a quarter of a 
peck of salt were used to a béd one yard wide 
and forty yards long. When the salt was used 
alone, the quantity was the same to a bed of the 
sale extent. 

At some futare time I will state how I treat my 
wheat with salt, and the benefit derived from its 
use. Epwarp Hess. 

Lamoille ©o., Vt.. April 23, 1878. 


HORSE HOE WANTED. 


After reading your article in the New ENGLAND 
FakMER, Of May 4, entitled ‘What tools to pur- 
chase,” I take the liberty to address you, “not to 
ask which plough or cultivator is best,” but to ask 
if you know of any cultivator or horse hoe that is 
sold, and if so, by whom, in which the teeth 
are not what I designate as diggers, but simi- 
lar in construction to those of the Shares’ har- 
row. Those that I have turn up the sod on newly 
turned land too much. I do not wish for one too 
heavy for a lightish horse. An answer to this, 
either through the Farmer, or by mail, would 
oblige yours, im. 2. 

West Barnstable, Mass., May, 1878. 


Remarks.— Until recently, we have known of no 
implement exactly answering your description, but 
Messrs. Everett & Small, of this city, have just put 
upon the market a new horse hoe, which is claim- 
ed to work among sods on newly ploughed sod 
land without clogging or tearing up the turf. We 
have had no opportunity to test its merits by ac- 
tual trial in the field, but hope it may do all that 
its proprietors claim for it. For description see 
our advertising columns. 


THE EARLY SPRING. 

I notice with pleasure the article in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER on the comparative earliness 
of seasons. By my diary, I find that the spring of 
1865 was the edrliest for more than thirty years. 
On the 8th of April ofthat year, I planted corn and 
beans, and they came up and grew well. On the 
19th of the same month, 1 cut grass thirteen inches 
in length on one of my lawns. The cherries, 
that year, commenced blooming April 23. My re- 
cords show the present spring to be twelve to four- 
teen days earlier than 1877. Iam _ inclined to be- 
lieve that 1865 was the earliest season since 1775, 
when, on the 19th of April, it is said, the soldiers, 
on the march to Concord, adorned the muzzles of 
their muskets with branches of cherry blossoms 
broken from trees, as they passed through Rox- 
bury—so tradition has it. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
Dorchester, May 17, 1878. 


GOLDEN OR GIANT MILLET. 

As farmers need the help and experience of their 
associates, I give mine with millet during the past 
two years, hoping it may be of some assistance to 
your correspondent, A. W. B., who writes in the 
Farmer of May 4. Two years agol sentto R. H. 
Allen & Co., of New York, for a bushel of golden 
millet. I sowed three kinds on the same piece of 
land, and adjoining each other, viz.: the golden 
and the common millet, also Hungarian. The 
golden was much the best, and the Hungarian the 
poorest. I also raised some of the golden on 
stronger land, I should think at the rate of five 
tons per acre, some of which required a bush 
scythe for mowingit. Soon as it was cut a north- 
east storm came on, with its rain and fog, lasting a 
week; yet it was eaten by my cattle in preference 
to the best timothy hay. Last season the two 
kinds of millet were sown in quite large quantities, 
in this section, but the common invariably blasted, 
and before mowing was so dusty that dust came 
from it while mowing, and we are now using it for 
bedding; while the golden was cutin good order, 
and made good hay. Weuse one bushel of seed 
per acre. G. R. 

Somerset, Mass., May 7, 1878. 


RemMarks.—The above agrees with our own ex- 
perience with golden millet, ina single season. It 
will be better known in New England after another 
season’s trial. ‘ 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—A writer in The Poultry World says that the 
effect of sunflower seed in glossing the plumage of 
fowls that eat them is very soon noticeable. An- 
other advantage in this feed is that breaking the 
shell to get at the kernel—which they soon learn 
to do—is useful exercise and diverts attention in 
continement from egg-eating, feather-plucking and 
"similar mischief of idle hens. 


—The large list of food fishes in Europe is soon 
to be increased by the introduction into France of 
a new species, the setz, one of the most valued va- 
rieties found in Chinese waters. The fish belongs 
to the carp family and attains a weight of 40 
pounds. Experiments recently madein the Jar- 
din d’ Acclimation have shown it to be well adapt- 
ed toa European climate and that it increases rap- 
idly. 

—A correspondent of the N.Y. Tribune, observ- 
ing that his potato plants (just above ground) were 
slightly eaten by the Colorado beetle, and on some 
leaves a few eggs deposited, took a stick and found 
a male and female in nearly every hill, just under 
the surface and close to the shoot; the female was 
in all cases full of eggs. A hundred hills can be 
gone over in half an hour, and in this way hun- 
dreds of bugs can be destroyed which in a week or 
two will have deposited their eggs. 


—The act passed some years ago by the British 
Parliament, protecting the sea-birds on the coast 
of the Kingdom, is exciting a great deal of unfa- 
vorable comment among fishermen and rabbit 
breeders. The larger kind of sea-birds prey on 
the rabbits and fish to such an extent that one 
breeder of the former estimates that he loses £200 
a year and the public three and a half tons of meat 
by their depredations, while the number of his an- 
imals has decreased more than one-half in seven 
years. 

—Dr. W. L. Challis, lately appointed Regent of 
the Kansas Agricultural College, is a practical and 
successful husbandman. His farm near Atchison 
is 750 acres in extent, stocked with cattle, pigs 
and 1800 “extra nice sheep,” which latter find 
comfortable quarters in three sheds 575 feet long. 
There are five barns, a piggery with forty large 
pens all under one cover, cattle sheds aggregating 
100 feet in length, and all substantially built. A 
travelling correspondent of The Kansas Farmer 
describes the whole property as first-class, and 
adds that the Doctor “was absent on his other farm 
in Nemaha County, which is said to be the best of 
the two.” 


—The Springfield Republican says of the crops, 
that all Western Massachusetts reports a season 
from one to three weeks earlier than usual, though 
more maarked in grass, grain and fruit than in til- 
lage crops, northern Worcester county, however, 
being less forward than other sectious. The dam- 
age by the recent coldsnap is probably mostly con- 
fined to strawberries, grapes and the earliest planted 
corn and potatoes. Grapes and strawberries are 
likely to prove almost a total failure in Long- 
meadow, Enfield, and Windham county, Connecti- 
cut. Grass is more forward than anything else and 
uniformly of the best promise. Corn continues to 
gain in acreage as compared with tobacco, and this 
year will exceed any year since tobacco began to 
he raised. Many farmers will raise double their 
product of past years. There will be the usual 
acreage of potatoes. Winter grains are looking 
finely. Southern competition has injured market 
gardening near Springfield, and farmers are seek- 
ing for a profitable crop to raise, cabbages being 
the favorite one at present. Sunderland will raise 
nearly the usual amount of onions, though several 
hundred bushels of last year’s crop were this year 
ploughed under ground for manure. In Franklin 
county the pastures are in prime condition and all 
with more stock than for some years. The same 
thing is noticed in Wilbraham. The outlook for 
tobacco is about the same as last yeaf, the larger 
growers continuing to raise the weed, while the 
smaller ones have pretty much given it up. 














FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

Having attended a good many of the meet- 
ings of the farmers’ club this winter, I was in 
hopes that I could have given you some re- 

rts of the papers read, and of the discus- 
sions which followed, but so little has been 
said which would be of interest to your read- 
ers that I let them , upon the whole, pre- 
ferring to f than remember. Too 
much ground has been gone over, and in such 
Sociont method of. plougiing’or_esretching 
ancien’ ing or i 
the ground with a phan on Hi 
a thorough examination of the subject. For 

for w 








earnest attention of any club for from four to 
ten nights; but on the same night a paper 
was read on market gardening, and a discus- 
sion followed this, and the two questions were 
sandwiched by an elaborate supper, and the / 
members were all at home soon after twe!s« | 
o'clock, and when the time came at six o'clock 
to rise and go to the barn to care for the 
stock, we begun to question whether the time 
spent had not been wasted, even with, the 
supper thrown in. 

On another evening, grass and hay was the 
subject. On these a paper was read, then 
a discussion followed, and talk, although 
sometimes very cheap, one would suppose was 
very exhaustive, for, notwithstanding each 
one had partaken of a good, supper before 
going, yet at ten o’clock we Were served with 
luncheon; at half past ten we had a paper 
read on the history and culture of the potato, 
followed by a discussion; reached home a 
little before one in the morning, overslept 
myself, and was an hour behind my time at 
the barn; and again arose the question, Have 
I received information sufficient to offset this 
loss of one hour, luncheon thrown in? I 
tried to remember one thought or idea re- 
ceived that would be a benefit, but I had not 
got it, and I came to the conclusion that this 
reading of papers had better be dispensed 
with, unless confined to the actual experience 
of the reader. In these days, when more 
than two-thirds of all our agricultural papers 
are made up of the experience of the writers, 
it is very easy for any person to write a paper 
abounding in stereotyped ideas. These pa- 
pers sometimes remind me of the story of the 
gentleman who employed a Chinaman to make 
him a pair of pants exactly like the ones he 
left with him, which he so closely imitated as 
to reproduce even the patch on the knee. I| 
am of the opinion that farmers’ clubs would 
be excellent things if every one went with the 
full intention of obtaining knowledge, and not 
of displaying the little skill they may possess, 
thoroughly discussing every subject which 
comes up, if it takes four or five evenings to 
do it, and make it a rule to stop at ten o'clock, 
omitting supper, luncheon and small talk ; and 
they would find that more time had been ex- 
pended on the subject than when they have 
remained till after twelve. 

If men would endeavor to be thorough in 
their knowledge, instead of being superficial, 
what a difference it would make; and if men 
would make up their minds to learn a little 
every day, and learn that little well, how they 
would surprise the world in twenty years’ 
time; and there is no business which affords 
so many opportunities for thought as farming. 
The farmer can think when at the plough, the 
harrow, or when he casts in his seed or reaps 
it but he must train his mind to observe, 
and to observe every side and face of a ques- 
tion, and I have frequently thought there 
were no questions that were so many-sided as 
those connected with agriculture, and that 
there was no class of men that contented 
themselves so easily with but one view of a 
question. This is one of the great failings of 
reason—it builds too much on one side, and 
the structure is a ruin before half completed. 
The politician sees but one side of a question, 
and that is the side of his party. Ifhe dares 
to look upon the other side, he is read out of 
his party. In theology he must look upon 
the side of his sect; if he looks on the other 
side, he is a heretic; and if he dares to look 
upon the side of a question different to that 
of his neighbors, and fearlessly express his 
opinion, he is liable to be charged with pre- 
meditated malice. But what is there to pre- 
vent the farmer from looking at all sides of a 
question? In the first place, his own idea 
that he is about right, and there is no use to 
look further; his idea is the one he received 
from his father; it was good enough for his 
father, and should be good enough for him. 
We have not a doubt he received many good 
ideas from his father; some perfected, but 
many crude and one-sided. These he ought 
to be at work upon every day to perfect; 
never satisfied to let well enough alone, till 
well enough was completed. Our self-con- 
ceit prevents us from learning a great deal ; 
we have such an exalted opinion of ourselves 
that we are satisfied that our ideas are the 
correct ones, and never ought to be called in 
question; and if they are questioned we feel 
a great deal more like calling the person out 
than arguing the point. In fact, we feel that 
the individual who should call in question any 
of our premises, is almost, if not entirely be- 
neath our contempt. In order, then, to profit by 
our surroundings, we must make up our minds 
that there is a vast region unexplored, and 
that those whe have gone furthest and deep- 
est have left sufficient elbow toom for myriads 
yet to come after, and no fear of jostling, un- 
less it is done wilfully. 

These thoughts have been suggested by 

the farmers’ club; if we come together for the 
purpose of adding to the common stock of 
knowledge, and if we have failed to observe 
every side of a question, and our neighbor 
has observed what we have not, then we must 
be ready to modify our opinions, and he 
his. Thus one denounces something which 
another approves, but if they carefully com- 
pare notes, without the excitement of con- 
tention, they will soon find that they ar- 
rived at their different conclusions under & 
different class of circumstances. This culti- 
vating, improving and subduing the-mind is a 
far greater work than subduing, cultivating 
and improving the soil, and the latter I con- 
sider a herculean task; but before it can be 
done properly, the former must be accom- 
jlished. I suppose many will think this has 
Fittle to do with farming, but I think it has a 
great deal to do with it, when [ listen to the 
conflicting statements made by the different 
persons in our agricultural gatherings, and 
the pertinacity with which each one clings to 
his opinion. It seems that it would not be 
labor in vain if we spent a little time in study- 
ing ourselves. Tuos. WHITAKER. 

Hillside Farm, April 8, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE NECESSITY OF FORECAST.---NO 
RUTS FOR FARMERS. 


Mr. Eprror :—What I witnessed the past 
season of the lack of an elastic system on ma- 
ny farms, has impressed me with the fact of 
there being great loss occasioned in conse- 
quence thereof. Like most occupations, the 
farmer's is subject to uncontrollable contin- 
gencies that derange his plans, even if they 
do not entirely nullify them. Excess of rain 
and drought, of heat and cold are factors en- 
tirely beyond his control. The only alterna- 
tive for him is to shape his course, and that 
promptly, according as varying circumstances 
arise. 

New England has been, and now is, some- 
what wedded to the ways of the past. Many 
do not recognize our present changed cireum- 
stances. In too many instances we fail to find 
those improvements in methods and time for 
doing farm work that we might reasonably 
look for. Some farmers, even at the present 
day, haul their manure and deposit it in small 
heaps, to be put into holes dug with a hoe, for 
——s potatoes in hills, from three to four 
eet apart, and use sufficient seed in one hill 
for six. In planting their corn crop, less 
land, seed, and labor is wasted, but the after 
culture is excessively extravagant, by reason 
of the needless amount of manual labor be- 
stowed upon it. I will not refer to other op- 
erations of the farm, as I have referred to the 
above instances of need of forecast, for the 
sole purpose of calling attention to the fact 
that some farmers are running in ruts far too 
deep for them ever to hope for profitable re- 
sults, and also for the purpose of showing that 
a wise thoughtfulness should ever be exercised 
in al! farm operations. 

Many farmers suffered the past season from 
not commencing to get their hay in season. 
Frequent rains delayed the work upon their 
hoed crops. They never had done so, and, 
therefore, it did not occur to them that they 
might let their hoed crops wait until the hay 
was secured. While they were waiting, striv- 
ing to kill weeds, their grass was diminishing 
in value.’ They were not aware of commit- 
ting the folly of saving at the spigot and losing 
atthe bung. When it is manifest that the 
hay crop must be secured as fast as possible 
or loss must result to us, the question of 
hay vs. weeds is to be met on the basis of 
profit and loss, and should not be referred to 
the traditions of the past. As a general rule, 
weeds should be exterminated as soon as it is 
possible to attend to them, ‘but their exter- 
mination should not lead us to neglect more 
imperative calls in other directions. The 
farmer's plans for work should be elastic, va- 
rying according as circumstances arise clearly 
demanding it, and not according to former 
rules, or as others dé or do not do, under like 


circumstances. As perereers | the idea I 
would convey, I will relate what I saw last 
season, not far from where I was stopping. 
There was. large farm, carried on principally 
for a hay crop. Most of the hay was secured 
revi the fourth of July, and all of it 
Pefore the tenthy Other ‘farms, lying ‘on © 





“on ‘all 
sides of it, had their hay standing at that time, 
while the farmers were at penn 


hoed crops. Frequent rains delayed getting | 
their hay until its value was greatly impaired | 
by age, and it was also much injured in cur- 
ing, by unpropitious weather, so that, by the 
time it was secured, the farm from which the 
hay was taken at the proper time had more 
value in its second crop than these other farms 
in their first one. It does not require much 
penetration to discover which practice result- 
ed in the greatest profit, and that is the point 
of chief moment with most men. K. 0. 
Jamaica Plain, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PAYING DEBTS. 


I noticed in the Farmer, a few weeks ago, 
a short article concerning ‘‘Paying Debts,” 
and, as I am indebted to our agricultural pa- 
pers for many hints and ideas, I at last take 
my pen to comply with the suggestion made. 
I had, through the past summer, noted down 
a few headings, intending to write up when | 
got time, but does time ever come to a house- 
keeper? First, 

Why our Eggs Spoiled. 
1 never had practiced putting down eggs 
till two years ago. I thought it would be nice 
to put down some when they were only eleven 
and twelve cents per dozen, and keep till the 
price was twenty-five or thirty. I sawa re- 
ceipt for making a brine with lime and salt, 
which was highly recommended, and when it 
was published in the Farmer, I decided to 
try it. I had indifferent success; that is, 
there was some loss through hardening of 
yolk, but most of them were good, and I sold 
a part for twenty-five cents, and used the rest, 
thus being able to sell my fresh ones for good 
prices. And when last summer my or in 
upon us with its low prices for eggs, | limed 
some six or eight dozen more, and waited a 
while. Upon examination I found they were 
spoiling, and only prevented a total loss by 
removing the last ones put in. Then the in- 
quiry came in the ‘‘ Household,” ‘* What causes 
the hardening of the yolks of my eggs, put in 
brine, or lime and salt?” Iam convinced it 
was too great a proportion of salt, as the re- 
ceipt read two quarts of salt, one quart lime 
and one and one-half pails of water. Then I 
read a receipt given at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Butter and Egg Association, and ap- 
pended to their third annual report; and I 
ventured to try just a few dozen more, for the’ 
sake of the experiment, though I could hardly 
afford the loss of another dozen. This receipt 
(one bushel lime, eight quarts salt, twenty- 
five ten quart pails of water) I reduced to the 
proportions which I wanted to use, and care- 
fully prepared the brine according to direc- 
tion, though I used air slacked lime as I had 
no other, and put in the eggs; this was the 
last of August, I think, and though the others 
spoiled in four or five weeks, these are good 
now; but what is the use? Market reports 
of Feb. 23d, quote limed eggs eight to ten 
cents. Well, I haven’t any to sell, but if all 
the trouble goes for nothing, better sell them 
when fresh, though it is provoking when I 
carry fresh eggs to market to be told ‘‘I can 
pay you only so much.” ‘But that is far 
below Boston market.” ‘Oh, well! great 
loss on eggs; some bring in boiled eggs left 
over from a company dinner.” ‘But mine 
are fresh.” ‘Dare say, but I can’t pay any 
more.” Oh! ye who carried boiled eggs to 
market, ye no doubt fared well, but my treas- 
ury ‘depleted thereby. That merchant 
was not content to let a loss be a loss, but 
must make it up on some other customer. I 
did not buy any goods of him that day, and 
thus give him the opportunity of gaining a 
double profit. 

Why our Cucumbers Failed. 

Last summer we had three hills of cucum- 
ber vines, for which we fought bugs and 
carried water. Our care was rewarded with 
a fine growth of vines, and, in due time, the 
fruit. We gathered the first for the table, 
and later, commenced to gather every day for 
pickles, and found that some of the first ones 
had been overlooked and were quite large. 
Remembering the old advice of saving the 
early fruit for seed, we let them grow and 
ripen—no doubt but that their seeds were 
very nice, and will grow well this year; but 
daily we looked for our small cucumbers for 
pickles, and they were not there. We soon 
found we did not need to take a ten quart pan 
or pail to gather them in—a pint dish was all 
sufficient. They were small and would lie 
close. When it was too late, I read that if 
we would have our vines yield plentifully for 
pickles, we must not let the early ones go to 
seed. Now, we may have read the same 
thing before, but.we have had the experience 
now, and shall remember it. 


Eating Chicken’s Feet. 

In this I have had no experience, and don’t 
intend to remember it. It was a perfectly 
new idea to me when spoken of among the 
ladies of our Grange; but there were two or 
three who had really done it, cooked and 
eaten chicken’s feet and pronounced them 
very nice; one saying that she should be very 
wasteful ifshe threw them away. I must con- 
to having been very wasteful, but I 
wouldn't have thought it. I have read that 
the combs of fowls are also eaten. I should 
as soon think of eating that almost universally 
favorite dish—oysters. 


1s 
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Straining Cream. 

Another new idea—the world is full of them 
—but where the writer on butter making 
found this one, is more than I know, from 
dirty cream, perhaps. He says ‘‘Many but- 
ter makers do not strain their cream at all, 
hence so much dirty, filthy butter.” To tell 
the truth, I should not want to eat the butter 
made by the dairymen who had cream dirty 
enough to need straining. I want to know, 
Mr. Editor, if this is really practiced in any 
dairy that you know of, merely to satisfy my 
curiosity, for, if you say it is the fashion, I 
have no occasion to follow it. 

Coloring Butter. 

Although our cream does not need strain- 
ing, it will not make butter in winter yellow 
enough to suit the taste or eye of buyers. 
Have always used carrots to color with, but a 
few weeks ago we found ourselves out of car- 
rots, and relying on the opinion of our good 
Editor and some of our neighbors, we con- 
cluded to try Wells & Richardson’s Perfected 
Butter Color. Speaking of this to a butter 
dealer in M., he denounced it severely, saying 
that hundreds of dollars and hundreds of 
pounds of butter had been lost by its use; he 
would not buy a pound of butter colored with 
it, and that some who gave the influence of 
their names in favor of it (naming one promi- 
nent dairyman in this State) would not use it 
in their own dairies. How much truth is there 
in his statement? Or is it the prejudice of the 
dealers, and why this prejudice, when they de- 
mand that butter shall be of good color, inva- 
riably refusing to pay as much for white but- 
ter? We have since learned that this merchant 
has bought butter, and on contract, which was 
colored with the Perfected Butter Color, the 
year round, and had made no objection to it, 
and in all probability he did not know it. He 
strongly urged us not to use it, and for the 
time we bought carrots ; but we were very crit- 
ical of the contents of our neighbor’s butter 
plates, when we ‘‘took tea” with them—all 
farmers should cultivate the habit of visiting 
their neighbors and staying to tea when con- 
venient—and we found butter of various 
shades, white, golden yellow, reddish, and 
light yellow. The white butter decided us to 
color with something, always; it is as much 
more inviting in appearance for our own use 
as for other people’s. The golden yellow 
color, if winter butter, we found to be colored 
with carrots; but that doubtful red color, we 
soon learned to know the annatto shade, 
though most that we found was colored with the 
Perfected Butter Color, and some was a pretty 
good yellow; yet the danger of getting in too 
much, and thereby getting an undesirable 
shade, had almost decided us. But just here 
comes the New EnGianp Farmer of March 
2d, with its editorial on coloring butter. Of 
course I stop and read, and again take up my 
pen to thank the Editor for giving us the ben- 
efit of his experiments, showing us why we get 
the red and the yellow color from the same 
coloring material. One more question con- 
cerning butter—do we get as much butter from 
cream that has been frozen as we should if 
churned without freezing ? 

T fear you will think fam trying to pay my 
debts in depreciated currency, giving mere 
gossip fora real good, but if this is not vetoed, 

may try again. Mrs. ©. F. D. 

Montpelier, Vt., March, 1878. 
Remarks.—Cream is strained in some dai- 
ries for the purpose of reducing any lumps of 
dried cream to the liquid condition which best 
fits it for churning. Some dairymen use a 
pump to force the cream through wire screen 
cloth for this purpose. Cream seldom freezes. 
The milk mixed with the cream freezes, and 
the whole mass becomes more or less solid. 
If it thaws gradually, little barm follows. It 
is better, however, to keep cream where it 
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will not freeze. Frozen cream comes to but- 
ter quicker than unfrozen cream, and where 
one portion has been frozen and is churned in 
the same mess with sweet, fresh cream, a loss 
of butter would be expected as the frozen 
would soon yield buttermilk, which would 
wash away the sweet cream. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CORN AS A FARM CROP. 
The Cultivation 


of ‘Indian corn should commence by plough- 

ing the land, whether green sward or stubble, 

unless the soil is very light in the fall, just be- 

fore winter sets in. If green sward is to be 
planted, it should be ploughed with a swivel 
plough, the furrows being all laid one way, 

and as smooth and flat as possible. All loose 

stones of any size should be dug out as the 
ploughing goes on, and then drawn off the 
field. A few hours spent drawing off loose 

stones after ploughing and before planting, 

will often save several times the amount of 
labor in the after cultivation. 

the land as deep as the black soil extends, 
and if the soil is not eight or nine inches deep, 
I would take a very little of the subsoil up, 
just enough to give the ploughed field a yellow 
shade. I believe in deep ploughing and in 
applying the manure at the surface, afterwards. 
Deeply ploughed land will withstand the 
drought better, and produce better crops than 
shallow ploughing. By ploughing in the fall, 
and ploughing as deeply as the soil will war 

rant, we expose the lower stratum to the ac- 
tion of the frost, air, and rains of winter, 
which will help to mellow and fit it for culti- 
vation. Fall ploughing is also thought to de- 
stroy a great many grubs and worms in the 
soil, which would be injurious. to the crops, 
and | am inclined to think that cut worms are 
less troublesome on fall ploughed land. 

In the spring, as soon as the land is dry 
enough to work, it should be harrowed with 
a Randall, or other equally good pulverizing 
harrow, which operation should be repeated 
as often as once a week until planting time, 
crossing the field in an maa direction each 
time. By this repeated harrowing, the field 
will become mellow and many weeds will be 
destroyed which will greatly facilitate the sub- 
sequent cultivation. I prefer the Randall har- 
row to any implement with which I am ac- 
quainted, for covering manure, and for pre- 
aring a fine mellow seed bed of four or five 
inches in depth. With it, sward land, ploughed 
the fall previous, can be made as fine and mel- 
low as an old field. The cheapest time to cul- 
tivate land is before the crops are planted, 
and the success of the season's operations will 
depend very much upon the thoroughness ot 
the ploughing and harrowing. 


Planting. 

Corn should be planted as soon after the 
middle of May as the soil is dry enough to 
work. We ought not to let the apple trees 
blossom before the corn is planted. When it 
is manured and we are ready to plant, give it 
a final harrowing and mark it out with a mark- 
er, which will mark three rows at a time, three 
and one-half feet apart each way, taking great 
pains to have the rows straight and of an even 
distance apart, as even rows greatly facilitate 
the use of the cultivator or horse loe by en- 
abling one to work close to the hills, leaving 
but little hand hoeing. A marker which will 
mark three rows at a time is a great saving of 
time. The one I useis adjustable to different 
widths and can be used for various crops. It 
is made by cutting three runners out of two- 
inch plank, about four and one-half feet long 
and fifteen inches wide and rounded off at the 
lower froni corner, like a sled runner, so as to 
enable it to ride over the soil like a sled. 
These three runners are held in place by two 
cross pieces or arms of hard wood, two inches 
square and seven and one-half feet long, which 
pass through mortices near the top of the 
runner. ‘The centre runner is pinned to the 
centre of the cross pieces, and is held there 
permanently, while the side runners are slid 
on to the ends of the strips or arms and held 
in place by pins, and may be set at 2, 24, 3, or 
84 feet from the centre, and then will make 
marks at their respective distances. Boards 
are also nailed on to the cross strips in the cen- 
tre. each side of the centre runner, forming a 
platform four feet square for the driver to 
stand upon, and to strengthen the frame-work. 
A pair of old sleigh shafts are also attached 
to the forward end for the horse to steady and 
steer it by. Ialso attach a pole to the marker 
from the end of which I draw a qhain to show 
where to go the next time. Thus it will be 
seen, I can ride on the marker and mark three 
rows at a time, of any desirable width, and 
draw a chain where the next row should be. 

But to return to planting corn. After mark- 
ing the rows 34 feet apart each way, which is 
none too far apart, I should drop my fertiliz- 
er, if any were to be applied in the bill, kick » 
little dirt over it, and drop six or seven ker- 
nels of corn in each hill so as to be sure of 
four vigorous stalks. As soon as the corn is 
up enough to see the rows easily, start the cul- 
tivator and run it through the field once in a 
row one way, and spread so as to work up 
within two orthree inches of the hills. A few 
days later, go through the other way, working 
close to the corn. The cultivation should be 
kept going every few days, until the tassels be- 
gin to show. Then all stirring of the soil 
should cease. 

Care While Growing. 


One cannot use the cultivator too much, 
provided he uses it judiciously, and by its ju- 
dicious use I mean so as to keep the weeds 
down, the soil light, and also to properly root- 
prune the crop. I have great faith in root- 
pruning, as a means of increasing the crop, if 
it is rightly done; and to do the work prop- 
erly, the cultivator should be run as deep as 
»possitle every time, and at first as close to the 
corn as possible, and afterwards, each time, a 
little farther from the plants, and finally, when 
the tassels first begin to show, we should stir 
only the centre of the space between the rows 
This may best be done by removing the out- 
side teeth of the cultivator. By this process, 
the whole of the soil can be filled with fine 
fibrous roots which will find and take up the 
plant food, if there is any of it in the soil, 
and if the fertilizer is sown broadcast, the 
roots will be sure to find it with this kind of 
cultivation. Those who have any doubts of 
this can satisfy themselves by examining a 
well-tilled corn field in August, when, by dig- 
ging anywhere in such a field, they will find a 
perfect network of fine roots. 

If the land is reasonably free from weeds, 
two hoeings will be sufhcient. The first 
should be done early after the cultivator has 
been thorough two or three times. All hills 
which have more than four stalks should be 
thinned to that number, and where there are 
less than four stalks, pumpkin seeds should be 
planted. By all means, keep white beans out 
of the corn field; plant them by themselves. 
I prefer to plant the pumpkins at the first hoe- 
ing, rather than when the corn is planted, be- 
cause, if planted with the corn, they will com- 
mence to run and cross the rows before it is 
time to stop running the cultivator, and by 
planting at first hoeing they can be used to 
fill vacancies or thin places. The last hoeing 
should be delayed until the corn is quite large, 
in July and if after the final cultivation of 
the field it will leave it in better shape. The 
weeds must be kept down, any way, for, if al- 
lowed to grow, they will take up so much of 
the available plant food as to materially lessen 
the yield of corn. 


The Harvesting 


should commence by cutting the corn at the 
ground as soon the ears begin to glaze over, 
and then stooking it. I prefer stooking corn 
to topping, because the grain is nearly, if not 
quite, as good, and the fodder i very much 
better. If it is put up early and in good shape, 
80 as to stand up and shed the rain, the whole 
fodder will be nearly as good as the tops 
would be cut separately. Every one knows 
that corn buts or husks, as they are usually 
called, when they are left exposed to the 
weather until husking time, are very poor fod- 
der. If by stooking we can preserve them in 
as good condition as the tops are when dried 
and bound, we are increasing the value of the 
fodder very much. The busking can be done 
at any time when most convenient, after the 
stalks are seasoned through, or it may be 
husked in the field and the fodder left in the 
8 until winter, if it will stand so long. 
When corn is husked before the fodder is thor- 
oughly cured, and the stalks are stored in the 
barn, they should be mixed with straw, which 
will absorb some of the moistare and help to 
revent them from moulding. I do not be- 
~ mouldy fodder is proper food for stock, 
although some claim it is relished by them 
better than bright fodder. It would be well 
to sprinkle a little salt over the fodder, also, 
as some of us do on our green hay. It checks 
the tendency to mould, and it be relished 


Dy. the shone That the time soon come 
when Indian corn will again be » leadin crop 
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"REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Our foreign news is very interesting. The 
situation on the Eastern question is more 
peaceful, and the meeting of the Congress is 
now assured. It is said that, through Schou- 
valoff’s mission, Russia has made material 
concessions to England. ‘The Congress will 
meet at Berlin June 11, and invitations have 
been sent to the Powers. ‘The military situa- 
tion at Constantinople where the two armies 
confront each other, is regarded as ticklish, 
the Russians being inclined to crowd forward 
their lines. A suspicious circumstance is the 
seizure of an island in the Danube by Austria, 
and the massing of troopsin the Tyrol. Rus- 
sia is also said to be moving large forces 
toward the Austrian frontier. The Congress 
may amicably arrange matters, but it is a 
task of great difficulty. The Russian Imperi- 
al Bank is said to be in a bad condition. In 
England the proposed compromise with the 
cotton operatives has been rejected. Parlia- 
ment sustains the Government in moving the 
Indian troops. Bennett's Polar expedition is 
nearly ready for a start. ‘The German Par- 
liament has defeated the anti-socialist bill. A 
riot is reported at Barcelona, Spain. Other 
items of interest are given in our summary. 

The Vermont Republicans have nominated 
Col. Redfield Proctor for Governor. The 
platform endorses the Administration. The 
Pennsylvania Democrats have nominated A. 
H. Dill for Governor. Their platform de- 
nounces the Republicans and endorses the in- 
vestigation into the electoral frauds. 

The record of Congress for the past week 
shows comparatively little progress. The 
Senate is busy on a bill to create a permanent 
government for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Edmunds has introduced a bill relating to 
ascertaining the electoral vote. The House 
has refused to adopt a resolve declaring it out 
of the power of Congress to annul the action 
of the electoral commission, but extends the 
power of the Potter committee to States 
wherever there may be well founded allega- 
tions of fraud. The army appropriation bill 
is under debate, and a section reducing the 
force te 20,000 has been adopted. Increased 
pensions have been granted by the House to 
certain classes of pensioners. 

The entire amount of the $50,000,000 44 
per cent. loan has been taken by the Syndi- 
cate, and has been all sold. 

A tornado of great violence visited Dane 
County, Wisconsin, on the 23d, demolishing 
several large buildings and injuring a vast 
amount of property. Between Mount Ver- 
non and Oregon the storm was very severe, 
and near Paoli several houses were demolished 
and three or four persons killed. It has been 
definitely ascertained that from twelve to 
eighteen lives were lost between Mount Ver- 
non and Paoli. The latest reports place the 
number of lives lost at thirty, with between 
fifty and one hundred persons injured. 

The movements of grain in the Chicago 
market the past week are unprecedented in 
the history of the market, amounting to more 
than seven millions of bushels. 

The Rhode Island Legislature is now in 
session. Gov. Van Zandt was inaugurated 
Tuesday. 

The weather continues fair and has grown 
warmer. Wednesday opens clear--a beauti- 
tul day. 





THE GOVERNMENT LOAN. 

It is stated that the Syndicate has sold $40,- 
000,000 of 44 per cent. bonds in this country. 
At the office of August Belmont it is stated 
that the only bonds now controlled by the 
Syndicate under the $50,000,000 contract of 
April 11 are the $10,000,000 held for Euro- 
pean account, which have been transferred to 
the Rothschilds. It is not the intention of the 
Syndicate to withdraw any of the remaining 
bonds from Europe. The sales there are to 
be made from time to time, as the judgment 
of the present holders may dictate. The con- 
tract with the Government is regarded as 
practically closed, except the details of final 
settlement. The $40,000,000 of bonds were 
sold in thirty-seven working days, making an 
average of $1,081,081 per day, including 
nearly a week when only small sales were 
made, when the price was advanced by the 
Syndicate. 

The New York Hvening Post of Saturday 
says :— 

Of the $50,000,000 United States four and 
a half per centum bonds bargained for by the 
Syndicate on the 11th day of April last, $35,- 
000,000 have been turned over by the Treas- 
ury to the Syndicate. The remaining $15,- 
000,000 have been sold ahead by the Syndi- 
cate, and will be ordered from the Treasury 
whenever the condition of the gold market, 
which has to be consulted in the settlement 
from the bonds taken from the Treasury, dic- 
tates. It is now generally believed that the 
$15,000,000 will be taken from the Treasury 
early next week. It can, therefore, be ac- 
cepted as indisputable that the $50,000,000 
negotiation is closed as between the Syndicate 
and the buying public, and that it will soon be 
completed as between the Treasury and the 
Syndicate. The 44 per cent. bonds are to- 
day selling in the open market at about 103 
gold and accrued interest, or 4 of 1 per cent. 
gold above the last price at which the bonds 
were furnished to the public by the Syndicate. 
The 4 per cent. bonds, which are sold without 
the intervention of the Syndicate; can be had 
direct from the Treasury, or from any one 
who has chosen to become an agent for their 
sale, at 100 in gold, less the commission. 
The proceeds of the sales of 4 per cents are 
re-invested in 6 per cent. 5-20 bonds—an o 
eration which is equivalent to a reduction of 2 
per cent. on the bonded debt to the extent 
that the 4 per cents are sold. The proceeds 
of the 44 per cents are held for resumption 
purposes, or are devoted to the payment of 
the demand debt—United States legal tender 
notes—or, more accurately stated, to the 
maintenance of those notes at par with gold. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the fifty-eighth call for the redemption of 5-20 
bonds of 1865 and consols of 1865. The call 
is for $5,000,000, of which $2,500,000 are 
coupon and $2,500,000 registered bonds. 
The principal and interest will be paid at the 
Treasury on and after August 22 next, and 
interest will cease on that day. 





Tue Fist Commissionersnir.—The Jour- 
nal’s correspondent says Professor Baird will 
continue to act as Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries. The law creating the office pro- 
vides that the Commissioner shall be appoint- 
ed from among civil officers of Government, 
and that he shall serve without additional sala- 
ry. There is no more impropriety in Prof. 
Baird’s discharging the duties of Commission- 
er of Fish and Fisheries now that he is Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, than there 
was in Prof. Henry’s acting as Chairman of 
the Lighthouse Board. 
ed greatly to the resources of the country by 
what he has already done in re-stocking our 
rivers with fish, and his services could not 


well be dispensed with. 
Sap Disasrer.—At Galt, Ontario, May 22, 





THE INDIANS. 

Advices from Fort Ellis, Montana, state 
that the Bannock Indians were persuaded to 
return to their reservation. On arriving 
there the Chief denounced the Indian Agent 
in the presence of Capt. Ball and all the offi- 
cers, soldiers and Indians as a liar and thief, 
declaring that the agent had half starved the 
tribe, and had sold them the supplies which 
had been sent them by Government for dis- 
tribution. The settlers in the vicinity verified 
the statements made by the Bannock Chief. 
Gen. Brisbin has recommended the Govern- 
ment to remove the Bannocks to arable land 
where they can cultivate the soil, which they 
want todo. The agent seemed to care more 
about the orders under which the soldiers 
were acting than the complaints of the In- 
dians. 

From the same source it is reported that a 
messenger from Sitting Bull has reached Gen. 
Miles with a proposition for his surrender and 
a treaty providing for the peaceable return of 
the refugee Indians from the Dominion to 
American territory. The reports sent regard- 
ing the desire of the fugitive Nez Perces to 
return receive confirmation in various ways. 
It can be effected by a little management. 

The proposed consolidation of Indian bands 
upon one reservation, it is stated, will release 
13,000,000 acres of public lands for the mar- 
ket. 

Gen. Pope, who has had long experience 
in dealing with the Indians, read a paper upon 
th« Indian question, at the Social Science 
Congress, last week. As the result of his ob- 
servations, he thinks that all Indians should be 
placed on reservations as soon as possible. 
But he would remove them ‘‘to the rear and 
not to the front of advancing emigration ; to 
the vicinity of communities where no feeling 
against Indians exists or is exercised, where 
the law is equally enforced against all, and 
where provisions are plenty and cheap.” 
They would thus escape most of the demoral- 
izing influences that beset them now. The 
Indian could be made a herdsman, as Gen. 
Pope himself has proved in some experiments, 
and thence could show what his real capacity 
for entering upon full civilization is. As it is, 
Gen. Pope declares that the physical condition 
of the Indian to-day is as bad as he has ever 
known it. He says: ‘‘It isa fact so notorious 
as to require only the statement of it that the 
reservation Indians are insufficiently fed at all 
timés, and that for considerable periods dur- 
ing each year they are in a condition of want 
and suffering revolting to humanity.” He 
does not seem to be very sanguine of a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of rescuing 
the Indian race, but he says it ought to be 
undertaken in earnest, adding: ‘‘If God, in- 
deed, will it that the once populous Indian 
race—our predecessors on this continent— 
shall shrivel up and disappear before us, let it 
at least be truly said that we, a Christian peo- 
ple, played our part in its melancholy history 
and awaited its final obsequies as mourners 
and not as executioner.” 





GILMORE’S BAND ABROAD. 

On the 22d aconcert in honor of the Ameri- 
can Band under Gilmore was given at Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace, and was attended by over 
39,000 people. A special dispatch gives the 
following account :— 


There were 300 instrumentalists and 3000 
vocalists on the seats of the Handel orchestra 
in the transept. Gilmore’s Band formed a 
group of subdued color, almost surrounded, 
as it was, by other bands in the brilliant red 
scarlet and dark blue uniforms of the Royal 
Artillery, the Scots Fusileer Guards, the 
Horse Guards and Royal Engineers, and fur- 
ther back in the vast semi-circle was the cho- 
rus. The concert opened with a march, after 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘Hymn of 
Peace” was sung by 3000 voices. Gilmore 
then mounted the rostrum to lead his band, 
and received an exceedingly enthusiastic greet- 
ing. The great glass structure rang with 
huzzas and shouts of welcome. In response 
the band played ‘‘God Save the Queen.” All 
through the concert there was the same en- 
thusiastic greeting whenever Gilmore led his 
band. Encores were answered by American 
national airs, which were generously applaud- 
ed. The leading singers were Mr. Lloyd, 
Mme. Paton, and Mies Lilian Norton. At 
the conclusion the band, after playing the na- 
tional anthem and ‘‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,” received quite an ovation. The con- 
cert developed a great expression of good feel- 
ing for America. Gilmore will give a series 
of farewell concerts in London and through- 
out the provinces, on his return from Paris 
and before his departure for America. 





Russtan PurcuasE OF War MarTeERIAL. 
—A New York dispatch states that negotia- 
tions between authorized agents of the Rus. 
sian Government and parties in that city have 
been closed, by which the Russian Government 
is to be immediately supplied with over $1,- 
000,000 worth of the most recently invented 
submarine ‘torpedoes. The first shipment is 
to be made prior to June 15, but from what 
port or point of course is not known. The 
chief agent of the Russian Government ar- 
rived in New York within a few days, bring- 
ing between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 in 
cash. It is a fact that the steamers State of 
California, the Columbus and other vessels 
have been purchased and they will be officered 
and manned at sea from the passengers on 
board the steamer Cimbria. Agents of the 
English Government have been endeavoring 
to checkmate the movements of the Russians 
here, but unsuccessfully. The talk of peace 
overtures is understood by Russian agents here 
as only a ruse to gain time. 





Heavy Grain Recerrrs.—The unprece- 
dented movement of grain in the Chicago mar- 
ket is attracting considerable attention, and 
indicates a great revival of business. Last 
week the aggregate receipts ofall cereals were 
3,690,871 bushels. The aggregate shipments 
were 3,105,223 bushels; besides this there 
were received 48,172 barrels of flour, and 
shipped 49,626 barrels. Computing the flour 
as wheat this shows an aggregate’ movement 
for the week of 7,285,084 bushels of grain. 
The figures were never before reached in this 
or any other city on the continent. _Monday’s 
movement was larger than any hitherto re- 
corded, 2524 carloards of grain having come 
in, of which 1966 were corn, 4340 of grain 
came in by canal. The receipts in bushels 
would therefore be for Monday, including 
flour, 817,733 ; shipménts, 602,755 ; the total 
movement, 1,420,488 bushels. 





Tue AmericaN Exurpit at Paris.—On 
Friday of last week, at the Cabinet meeting, 
the Secretary of State read a communication 
from Commissioner McCormick intimating 
that more funds would be necessary for the 
proper presentation of the American exhibit 
in Paris. The necessity for the unexpected 
expenditure for the erection of buildings on 
the space alloted us is one of the principal 
causes of the deficiency. No communication 
will be sent to Congress on the subject until 
detailed information is received from the Com- 
missioner. 





Tue Stewart Horer.—It is understood 
that the Stewart hotel for women on Fourth 
avenue, New York, will soon be transformed 
into a general hotel on the American plan, for 
all classes of persons, without distinction of 
sex. There are now but fifteen boarders at the 
hotel, while it costs fully nine hundred dollars 
a day to run the concern. The hotel is to be 
reopened on the new plan about the first of 
June, and a bar for the sale of liquor is said 
to be already in process of construction. 





Tae NEWFOUNDLAND Fisnery TROUBLES. 
—Dr. Loring has received a reply from Sec- 
retary Evarts to his letter relative to the al- 
legded interference by inhabitants of New- 
foundland with Americans engaged in the 
herring fishery on that coast. The Secretary 
says that a note upon the subject has been re- 
ceived from Sir Edward Thornton stating 
that inquiries are being instituted into the 
matter both by the authorities at Newfound- 
land and the senior naval officer on that sta- 
tion. 


BarnsTaB_e Savines Banx.—Judge Colt 
has Samuel Snow and Gustavus A. 
Hinckley receivers of the Barnstable Savings 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 

The June magazines were promptly on hand, 
and we have already given our readers a sample of 
their contents in the selections on our fourth page. 
Harper’s opens with a paper by 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
“Along the South Shore,” descriptive of the coun- 
try from Hull to Plymouth, handsomely illustra- 
ted. An illustrated paper on “Dutch Faience,” 
with thirty illustrations; The Battle of Monmouth 
Court House,” by Benson J. Lossing; and ‘“Heli- 
goland, the enchanted Isle,” are the principal il- 
lustrated papers. Besides these articles, there is a 
striking story by Mrs. C. V. Hamilton, which has 
three pictures by Abbey; anda society poem by 
Bret Harte and Mr. Black’s serial have each one 
illustration. Gen. James 8. Brisbin has a paper 
on the poetry of Indians; Matilda Despard writes 
of “Music in New York Thirty Years Ago;” G. 
W. Beaman discusses preparatory scientific study ; 
Charlotte Adams reviews the history of Russian 
Literature; and Prof. Newcomb tells the story of 
“A Manufactured Comet.” The two serials are 
continued; there are three short stories and three 
or four poems, and the five editorial departments 
are entertaining and varied. 

The Atlantic opens with a biographical sketch of 
Ximenes Doudan, the Frenchauthor. John Trow- 
bridge gives an imaginary dialogue on decorative 
art. The romance of “Detmold” is finished, and 
there is a short story by Henry F. French. In an 
interesting paper by A. G. Sedgwick, we havea 
discussion of some of the unforeseen results of the 
Alabama dispute. Another instalment from Tho- 
reau’s diary discourses upon June days. Richard 
Grant White describes English life and character 
as seen on the rails, and there is a biographical 
sketch of Timot@y Pickering. There are several 
poetical contributions, and the customary Contrib- 
utors’ Club, Book Reviews, and Editorial depart- 
ments. It isa number of much interest. 

The opening paper in Scribner is a sketch of 
George Cruickshank, the famous English carica- 
turist and humorist, with specimens of some of 
his best pictures. Thos. M. Brewer contributes a 
beautifully illustrated paper on “Bird Architecture,” 
devoted to the weaver-birds. A curious instance 
.of an oriole with two wives is given. Frank R. 
Stockton gives a sketch of Virginia life—‘That 
Same old Coon,”—illustrated. The story of Les- 
ken,” by Miss Anna Eichberg, finds its heroina 
musician of “Wallack’s Theater and its scene in 
Holland, and is illustrated in silhouette by How- 
ard Pyle. ‘‘Misery’s Pear-Tree,” a translation of 
a Flemish legend by Dr. W. Nichols, has two 
sketches by Charles F. McKim, the architect. ‘The 
Eleventh Hour,” a story, by Emma Lazarus, and 
the two serials, “Roxy” and “His Inheritance,” 
complete the fiction of the number. Other papers 
are: ““A New American Industry,” by Charles Bar- 
nard, descriptive of fruit-evaporating; “A White 
Day anda Red Fox,” by John Burroughs; and 
“Lying as a Fine Art,” by W. L. Kingsley of The 
New Englander, who examines the claims of Rev. 
Samuel Peters as an artist, basing them upon his 
“History of Connecticut,” from which curious ex- 
tracts are given. Mrs Piatt, Edward King, Caro- 
line A. Mason, Maurice F. Egan, and others con- 
tribute the poetry of the number. The Editorial 
Departments discuss current questions of interest 
in an able manner. 

Lippincott’s Magazine opens with an illustrated 
paper of travel, entitled Easter on the Riviera, and 
reciting the experiences of a London barrister and 
an Oxford professor on an excursion among the 
scenery of the maritime Alps. There is a second 
article by Edward King on Roumania, with an il- 
lustration; and an article on ‘The Four-in-Hand 
and Glances at the Literature of Coaching” gives 
an illustrated account of various modes of travel 
and different styles of equipages. There is a paper 
on Mrs. Browning by Marion Couthouy; Dr. H. 
8. Schell writes of some new discoveries in Visual 
Photography; Mrs. Cooper gives an account of 
Parisian Maniacs and Madhouses; and there isa 
true sketch of a family tragedy, entitled “‘The Ma- 
sons of Virginia.” In the department of fiction 
we have the continuation of the serial “For Per- 
cival,”’ and the conclusion of Dr. Mitchell’s ““Heph- 
zibah Guinness,” with three short stories; there 
are poems by Celia Thaxter, Louise Chandler 
Moulton and Emma Lazarus; and the departments 
of Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day com- 
plete the list of contents. 

In the June number of Sunday Afternoon there 
are some twenty contributions besides the Editori- 
al departments, and the first volume closes in a very 
creditable manner. A new serial by Rey. E. E. 
Hale, “Aunt Hyjdah’s Scholars,” is commenced. 
“Tom’s Heathen” is continued, and there are short 
stories—all good—by Rose Terry Cooke, Ellen W. 
Olney, and*Annie A. Preston. A suggestive paper 
by Rebecca Harding Davis should be read by all 
interested in charitable associations. Tryon Ed- 
wards gives an interesting account of the prehis- 
toric lake dwellings of Switzerland. C.F. Thwing 
gives a seasonable account of Phillips (Andover) 
Academy, whose centennial is celebrated next week. 
The editorial department contaiys some timely and 
able comments on current topics. 

The opening article in the Popular Science 
Monthly is from the pen of F. L. Oswald, M. D., 
upon “The Age of Gymnastics.” In it the author 
discusses the best methods of training the physi- 
cal system so as to secure the highest state of effi- 
ciency. Two others, of equal interest and impor- 
tance, are ‘Scientific Courses of Study,” by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Clarke, and “‘On Brain Forcing,” by 
T. Clifford Abbott. There is an additional chapter 
in Huxley’s series upon the “Evolution of Cere- 
monial Government,” a second chapter of Dr. 
George M. Beard’s “Scientific Study of Human 
Testimony,” and one of C. S. Pierce’s “Illustrations 
of the Logic of Science.” There are also other ar- 
ticles on “‘The Cardiff Giant and other Frauds,” 
“The Pigmy Monkey,” etc, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous information in the editorial departments. 
A sketch of the late Professor C. F. Hartt, with a 
portrait, is contributed by Richard Rathbun. 

The magazines for the young folks are very at- 
tractive. St. Nicholas gives a story of a picnic ex- 
cursion by Sarah Winter Kellogg—*One Saturday” 
—for the opening. A new story by W. O. Stod- 
dard ‘‘Dab Kinzer”—shows great promise in its 
first chapters. ‘Under the Lilacs,” by Miss Al- 
cott, increases in interest. C. H. Haskins de- 
scribes the childhood of Montezuma, illustrated by 
copies of curious Mexican pictures. The other 
stories, poems, puzzles, and pictures are designed 
to specially please and interest every reader. 
Wide Awake, the Boston juvenile, is well filled 
with prose and verse, and liberally illustrated. A 
new version of Blue Beard by Mrs. Bates, and a 
chapter on the Child Toilers of Boston Streets, are 
noticeable. The serials are continued, and the 
puzzle department is well filled. The little Nur- 
sery manages to save room enough between its nu- 
merous pictures for some capital stories and verses 
for the youngest members of the family. 

The above are for sale by A. Williams & Co. 





BARNUM’S GREAT SHOW. 
Promptly on time, last Monday, Barnum’s great 
canvass city covered over a large portion of the 
old Coliseum gronnds. In the forenoon a grand 
procession passed through the principal streets of 
the South End, in which were visible many of the 
attractions of the great show. Thus far, every ex- 
hibition has been given to crowded audiences, and 
the general opinion is that the promises of the ad- 
vertisements are fully carried out. The museum 
and the numerous animals in the caravan com- 
mand attention, but the leading attractions seem 
to be in the circus ring, where the educated stal- 
lions more than any other single feature win ad- 
miration. A dozen magnificent animals are 
brought into the ring at once, and their trainer, 
Mr. Carl Antony, causes them to execute many 
graceful movements, and at one time to advance in 
a solid phalanx while standing at full height upon 
their hind feet. One of the intelligent animals af- 
ward walks from the ring while thus erect. An- 
other possesses a peculiar quality for lofty leaps, 
and his jumps over high bars, walls and other 
horses are remarkable. This part of the exhibi- 
tion is a great novelty. The circus performances 
include graceful and daring equestrian acts by able 
performers, and the wonderful leaping and vault- 
ing by Mr. Bachelor, who throws a double somer- 
sault over six elephants, is greatly applauded. 
Mr. Barnum, himself, perhaps the greatest wonder 
of the whole, is present at the performances, and is 
always the centre of an admiring crowd, who de- 
sire to catch a glimpse of the great showman. 
Forenoon performances have been given on three 
days of thisweek. After leaving here the Show 
will visit the leading cities in New England. 





SALMON IN THE CONNECTICUT.—A d- 
sor, Conn., fisherman caught a 10-pound 
salmon the other day, and, not knowing what 
it was, sold it for fifty cents, and it was after- 
ward sold for $5. The biggest one yet caught 
was taken at Essex last week, weighing near- 
ly 25 pounds. The appearance of these fish 
is very gratifying to the Commissioners, In 
18738 a few salmon fry were placed in the Con- 
necticut river, and in 1874 250,000 salmon 
fry were placed in the river and its tributaries 
(principally the Farmington river), and as it 
requires four years for a salmon to run 
through the various stages of its existence, 
the Commissioners had a right to predict, as 
they did, ‘‘that in 1878 salmon would appear 
in the Connecticut river in appreciable num- 
bers.” 


Farat Accipent.—On Friday, 24th, Dep- 
uty Sheriff Ransom M. Gould, of Worcester, 
was driving a young horse, when the whistle 
of a manufacturing establishment frightened 
the animal, and he ran into a carriage stand- 
ing in front of the works, wrecking both ve- 
hicles and throwing Mr. Gould with great 
force upon the pavement and under the feet 
of his horse. He was taken up unconscious, 
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DESTRUCTIVE TORNADO. 

On Thursday of last week Dane County, 
Wisconsin was visited by a tornado which 
proved terribly destructive to life and prop- 
erty. It started near Mineral Point, and 
swept through the county. The absence of 
telegraphic communication render the details 
meagre, yet enough is known to show that its 
ravages were appalling. A despatch from 
Madison says :— 


In the vicinity of Primrose, 25 miles south- 
west of this city, from there through Mount 
Vernon to Paoli, the storm seems to have done 
widespread damage. Twenty-five to thirty 
barns and farm houses were blown down, 
some utterly destroyed, and the debris was 
carried off before the mighty avalanche of 
wind, some of it falling twelve and fifteen 
miles away, one shutter of a house falling in 
Lake Mendota, near this city. Some twelve 
or eighteen persons are known to have been 
killed and large numbers seriously injured. 

Graphic descriptions are given of the terri- 
ble effect of the tornado. Teams and wagons 
are reported to have been taken from roads 
and carried in the air and dashed to the 
ground. At Dr. George Fox’s, near Oregon, 
two valuable horses in a pasture were taken 
up 100 feet in the air, carried 50 rods and 
dashed to the earth, killing them instantly. 

The storm came from the direction of Min- 
eral Point, where it wrought such terrible 
damage, rose from the ground seven or eight 
miles southeast of Madison, and again striking 
the earth near Port Atkins, northeast of here, 
near Primrose and Paoli. The storm seemed 
from half to a mile in width and swept every- 
thing before it, mowing down trees, fences, 
barns, houses and shrubbery as if with a 
scythe. 

Further reports are heartrending in the ex- 
treme. Whole farms are laid waste and en- 
tire families killed. At least 25 persons are 
known to be killed and twice as many more 
seriously injured in this county alone. The 
storm commenced south of southwest of Min- 
eral Point, going across the State in an east of 
northeast direction, and expending its force 
near Waukesha and Milwaukee, while Mineral 
Point and Fort Atkinson suffered seriously. 
This county suffered far greater in loss of life 
and property. The dire effects of the storm 
were greatest from Primrose in the southwest 
part of this county, to within six or eight 
miles south of this city, where it seemed to 
rise and again approached the earth near Fort 
Atkinson. The storm in passing through this 
county was from a quarter to half a mile in 
width and mowed everything clean in its path. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago a storm of 
like nature passed through nearly the identical 
o— of the county. A great deal of the 

and is low and wet, and scientific men are of 
the opinion that electricity has a great deal to 
do with the course and location of tornadoes. 

Later accounts show that some thirty lives 
were lost and between 50 and 100 people in- 


jured. The damage to property was immense. 





Boston Museum.—The closing week of the reg- 
ular season at this establishment was opened on 
Monday by the first representation of the play of 
“Zip, or Point Lynde Light,” in which the spright- 
ly young actress, Lotta, takes the leading part. 
As a medium through which to display her varied 
musical and other abilities, the play offers abun- 
dant opportunity, and the crowded audiences man- 
ifest their approval by peremptory encores of the 
best points. The characters are well sustained by 
Mr. Howard and members of the regular company. 
The play will continue through the week. Next 
Monday the summer season opens with the charac- 
ter drama of “Otto, a German,” in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Knight, with a competent company, appear. 
They will be followed by a short season of English 
opera. 





i Lolitical Intelligence. 


XLV. CONGRESS.---First Session. 

In the Senate, Wednesday, 22d, the Indian ap- 
propriation bill was passed and the District of Co- 
lumbia bill discussed at length. Mr. Lamar made 
a long speech in favor of the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road bill. In the House, Carter Harrison, Dem., 
of Illinois, cffered a resolution, as a question of 
privilege, instructing the Potter Committee to ex- 
tend its investigations beyond the narrow bounds 
of Louisiana and Florida, and look into the state 
of affairs in South Carolina and Oregon existing at 
the time of the last Presidential election; and also, 
declaring that the 44th Congress having decided 
Hayes and Wheeler elected, it is not in the power 
of this House to annul the action of the last Con- 
gress. This at once created a disturbance. The 
Speaker pro tem ruled it a question of privilege, 
but the Democrats declined to sustain the Speaker, 
and Harrison was finally forced to withdraw his 
resolution. Wilson of West Virginia, afterward 
presented a resolution, which was adopted, extend- 
ing the power of the Potter investigating com- 
mittee to States wherever there may be well- 
grounded allegations of fraud, but making no ref- 
erence to the Presidential title. The articles for 
the impeachment of the late consul-general at 
Shanghae were presented. The army appropria- 
tion bill was discussed at length without reaching 
a vote thereon, and at the evening session a bill 
was passed providing for the publication of an Of- 
ficial Advertiser in which shall be printed all the 
public advertisements of the government. 

Nearly the entire session of the Senate, Thursday, 
was spent in discussing the bill for establishing a 
permanent form of government in the District of 
Columbia. In the House, the army appropriation 
bill was discussed at length, and the amendment 
increasing the force from 20,000, as provided by 
the bill, to 25,000 its present strength, was adopted 
by a vote of 115 to 107. The item for compensa- 
ting the ‘army was increased from $8,390,000 to 
$9,090,000; the items for subsistence were also in- 
creased in the same proportion. An evening ses- 
sion was held, lasting until 10 :30, at which the bill 
was further discussed. 

In the Senate, Friday, Mr. Edmunds, from the 
select committee to take into consideration the 
state of the"law respecting the ascertaining 
and declaring , of the result of elections for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, 
said he was directed by the committee to make a 
report in part in the form of a bill to amend sun- 
dry provisions of chapter 1, title 3, of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to Presidential elections, and to 
provide for and regulate the counting of the votes 
for President and Vice-President, and the decision 
of questions arising thereon. The main feature of 
the bill is a provision that no electoral vote from 
any State from which but one return has been re- 
ceived shall . be rejected, except by the affirmative 
vote of both houses of Congress; and thatin case 
more than one return is received from any State 
the votes only shall be counted of those electors 
whose title as electors the two houses, acting sepa- 
rately, shallconcurrently decide is supported by 
the decision of the lawful tribunal of such State 
provided for by its legislature. Senator Thurman 
presented a petition from citizens of the United 
States residing in Rhode Island, of foreign birth, 
complaining that they are not allowed to vote un- 
less they are freeholders. They ask the passage of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States giving naturalized citizens the same rights 
at the polls as native citizens, and conferring on 
Congress the power to enforce this by appropriate 
legislation. A bill was presented relating to elec- 
tions in New Hampshire and North Carolina. A 
large part of the session was devoted to discussing 
the bill establishing a permanent form of govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia. In the House, 
a bill was passed granting a pension of $72 per 
month to soldiers and sailors who lost during the 
war both arms, both legs, or the sight of both 
eyes; also granting a pension of $37 50 per month 
to all pensioners who had a leg amputated at the 
hip-joint. The army appropriation bill was dis- 
cussed the major portion of the session, but with- 
out reaching final action. 

In the Senate, Saturday, Mr. Sargent called up 
the concurrent resolutions declaring that the pro- 
visions of the existing treaty between China and 
the United States, allowing unrestricted emigration 
to this country from China, might wisely be mod- 
ified so as to subserve the best interests of both 
governments, and inviting the attention of the Ex® 
ecutive to the subject. Passed. After debate on 
the District of Columbia bill the Senate adjourned. 
In the House the army appropriation bill was un- 
der discussion the entire session, the amendment 
proposing a reduction in the salaries of officers 
being rejected. 

In the Senate, Monday, the bill providing for 
the establishment of a permanent form of govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia was passed. A 
bill was introduced for repealing the act taxing 
the capital and deposits of State banks. In the 
House, in committee of the whole, the section of 
the army appropriation bill transferring the Indian 
bureau to the War department was adopted. The 
bill was then reported to the House, and the 
amendment limitiug the strength of the army at 
20,000 men was carried by a vote of 120 to 116. A 
bill was introduced to create a permanent sinking 
fund of $100,000,000 to pay the principal and inter- 
est of the public debt. The Houses yoted to hold 
no session on Thursday. 

The bill prohibiting the further contraction of 
the amount of legal-tender notes now in circula- 
tion was passed in the Senate Tuesday by a vote of 
4] to 18. A report was submitted from the foreign 
relations committee, with a bill providing for the 
payment of the Halifax fishery award. The 
House passed the army appropriation bill by & 

vote of 130 to 115, the main features of which are 
a reduction of the permanent force to 20,000 men, 
transferring the Indian bureau to the War depart- 


'y authorized by 
the bank- 








POLITICAL ITEMS. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature adjourned 
May 24, sine die. 
Chairman Barnum of the National Demo- 


cratic Committee says there is no question of 


the validity of the President’s title, and any 
action on the part of the National Committee 
on that question was superfluous and unneces- 
sary. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate May 
24, by Mr. Kellogg to restore to the pension 
rolls the names of certain soldiers of the Mex- 
ican war. It proposes that action, in regard 
to all persons whose names were dropped, in 
pursuance of the act of February 4, 1862, and 
the joint resolutions of March 2, 1867, on the 
ground that they encouraged the rebellion, or 
were not known to have been opposed to it. 
The bill also applies to the surviving widows 
of all such persons, but provides that no 
money shall be paid on account of pensions 
for the time during which the names remained 
stricken from the rolls. 

The National Democratic committee met at 
Washington last week. They discussed the 
political situation generally, declining to de- 
clare that the present investigation by the 
House was not intended to impair the Presi- 
dent’s title, but adopted a resolution approv- 
ing the action of the House in appointing the 
Potter committee. 

The bill introduced by Senator Merrimon, 
on the 24th, relative to elections in North 
Carolina and New Hampshire, provides that 
the present Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire shall elect a Senator for the term 
commencing March 4, 1879, and that the elec- 
tion in North Carolina for Representatives to 
the Forty-sixth Congress shall be in accord- 
ance with the laws and regulations of that 
State, except that it shall be held at the time 
designated by the general act of Congress. 

Ex-Governor Packard of Louisiana was on 
the 22d confirmed as United States consul at 
Liverpool, and Lucius Fairchild as consul-gen- 
eral at Paris. 

A Victoria dispatch states that the elections 
have resulted in the overthrow of the Elliott 
At the best they will return not 
exceeding eight members in the House that 
numbers twenty-five. The Premier and 
Speaker were defeated in Victoria City by a 


Government. 


narrow majority. 





POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 

The Vermont Republicans held their State 
Convention at Burlington, on Thursday of 
last week. There were present 653 delegates. 
Ex. Gov. John Gregory Smith presided. The 
Convention nominated Col. Redfield Proctor 
for Governor, by acclamation; E. P. Colton 
of Irasburgh was nominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor on the second ballot, and Hon. John 
A. Page was renominated State Treasurer by 
acclamation. The platform is brief. It in- 
dorses the course pursued by President Hayes 
and counsels harmony between the Executive 
and the Republican Congressmen ; condemns 
the conduct of the Democratic revolutionists, 
and recognizes the patriotism of those South- 
erners who have stood firm for the Union. 

The Pennsylvania Democratic Convention 
was held at Pittsburgh, May 23. 
R. Buckalew presided. 
nominated for Governor; John Fertig, of Ti- 
tusville for Lieut. Governor; H. P. Ross for 


Hon. Chas. 
Andrew H. Dill was 


Supreme Judge; J. Simpson Africa, of Hunt- 
Affairs. 
The platform denounces the Republican party 


ingdon, for Secretary of Internal 
as responsible for the existing financial dis- 
tress; declares against any further contrac- 
tion of legal tenders; advocates holding the 
public domain for actual settlers; and calls 
for an investigation into the electoral frauds 
of 1876, but opposes any attack on the Pres- 
ident’s title. 
is regarded as opposed to Speaker Randall's 
desires. 


The action of the Convention 





RuopE Istanp LEGISLATURE.—This body 
met at Newport on Tuesday, and organized 
by the election of N.S. P. Thomas, Clerk of 
the Senate; Dexter B. Potter, Speaker of the 
House. In grand committee of the two 
branches the votes for general officers were 
counted, and it was declared that Gov. C. C. 
Van Zandt had a majority of 3199, and that 
his associates on the State ticket were elected 
by similar or larger majorities. The officers 
elect were then inducted into their respective 
offices and took the prescribed oath, in the 
The two 
houses then separated, and, after a brief leg- 


presence of the grand committee. 


islative session, adjourned, and the Governor 


| was escorted to his residence by the military 


and the members. 
continue three or four days. 
preamble and resolutions were introduced 
protesting against disquieting the country by 
& partisan investigation, intended to re-open 
questions that have been settled by law. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


The session will probably 
In the Senate a 





WEDNESDAY, May 29, 1878. 

[Corrected weekly by Hi.ton & WoopWARD, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; RussELL Bros., Nos., 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bee/, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suart- 
TUCK & JoNgEs, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts. | 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, # tb,— Cheese, # hb. .15 @. 
Lump... Sage, #?b... 
Prime... Neufchatel, ea 
2d quality . Eggs, # doz . . 14 
common, . 


-30@. 40 
26 @. 2B 
234. 
-18 @. 20 


Fruits and Berries. 
Grapes— 
Hamburg, t 1 00 
Lemons, # doz 25 ( 
Oranges, # doz 20 
Pineapples, ea 15 
Straw berries,bx10 


Apples— 
new, ¥ bbl .600 @ 8 00 
pk... @. 
Bananas, ¥ dz. 50 @. 7 
Cocoanuts,ea. .6a@. 
Gooseberries, qt. @. 12 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, ¥ th . 25 @. 40 | Prunes, ¥? bh. . 15 
shelled, # th . 50 60 | Peaches, # bh . 20 
Apples, #bh.. 8 
Castana,# hb . 10 
Citron, ¥ bh . .2 
Dates,# bh. . . 10 


+ ded oe o 
Fi ng A 4 ee 
Peanuts, ¥ .10 
Pecans 7b... 


¥qtcan.... @ 
Raisins,lay’s¥ th 25 

keg, ¥ ib. . . 10 ¢ 
Shagbarks, # qt 10 
Walnuts,English15 

Naples, .... @ 
Zante cur’ts, #10 
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Vegetables. 
Asparagus, bch 12 @. 17 green,pk .. 
Beans, # pk . .62 @. 87 | Potatoes, # pk . 
string, ¥ pk .75 @ 100 | # bushel. .1 
Beets, # bch... @. 10 ¥ barrel . .2 
mns,pk... @. 2% Bermuda,¥ pk . 
Cabbage,ea . .6 @. 10 | Radishes, beh . 3 
Carrots, @ pk .. @. 50 d 
Cucumbers, ea .8 @. 10 
Lettuce # head . - 6) ° 
Onions,# pk. . . . . |Spinach,pk ... 
new, er 3 6 | Squashes— 
Bermuda,#? bh. @. 8 arrow,#tb. . 
Parsnips,# pk. . @. 40 Hubbard, ¥ & . 
Peas, split, # qt . @. 10 |Turnips,@bch. . 


Meats--Fresh. 
hind ¥ 


40 
25 
00 
00 


ame” * 
Ba woth Sa 
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@ie@ 68 


Beef, ¥ h— 
Sirloin steak 23 
Round do.. . 15 
Rib, roast . . 10 
Chuck rib... 8 
Plate and nvls 7 
Soup pieces 3 
Liver ....7 
Hearts, ¥% .3 

Hogs, round,¥ 5 

Haslet, sheep, ea . 

Kidney, e oe 

b— 


Lam 
hindqr¥?b .1 
fore qr¥ mh. . - 
Spring, fr qr . - 2 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, # th 9 @. 10 smoked, ea . 1 00 
Bacon, ¥ th .10 @. 12 | Sheep, do. ¥dz 
Shoulders,¥b7@. 8 |Pigs’ feet, vb .8 
Salt,¥b ...8@. 9 |Sausage, Wb. .9 

@. 10| Bologna, # tb 10 
Smoked,” %.11 @. 20 |Tripe,#@b...+ @- 
Tongues, ¥b .13 @. 14 


Poultry and Game. 
Brant,pr. . .200 @ 250 Pigeons,¥ doz100 @ 150 
Chickens, #& .15 @. 20 | squabs, ¥ pr. 50 @. 60 

spring, ¥ % .30 @. 40 | , sck’g, ea 100 @ 250 
Ducks, ch’ce, ¥ ib . quarter, ¥ 12)@. 17 
Fowls,#?b . .15 Turkeys,— 

Geese, Wi... . choice, # bh .20 @. 2% 
Green, ¥b.. . ordinary, ¥ ® 14 @. 16 


Fish--Fresh. 


@. % |Halibut,vt. .10 @. 12 
- - @. 


. 20 | Mutton— 
10 | legs, #@m...17 @. 
8 | foreqr,#?b . 6 ¢ 
chops ....15 
vb 


~ 0 2 -8@. 


. - 84a. 
8 | Veal, h’dqr ¥ bl4 @. 
foreqr ....8@. 
loins. ...+15@. 
Sweetbreads, 25 @. 


- 20 
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Alewives, doz . 
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Salt, # kit . 225 
Lobster, # 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, May 29, 1878. 

The market is quiet in all departments, and prices 
of country and dairy produce, with very few excep- 
tions, are very low. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 14,037 pkgs, and 2687 
boxes. The market to-day is not so firm, and it seems 
as though prices last week were braced up a little too 
+tiff to be maintained. There was a fair sprinkling of 
pretty good tubs brought over and more common and 
fair butter is in the hands of receivers than is desirable. 
We do not mean that there is a large excess, but at 
this season of the year receivers like to have their cel- 
lars pretty well cleared out by the time Thursday’s ice 
train arrives, as any large surplus is used by buyers to 
bear down prices. There has been rather a languid 
trade to-day at 18@19¢ ¥ for New York and Vermont 
choice, with here and there a sale a trifle higher; fair 
to good lots sell at 15@17c ¥ tb, and so down to l2c ¥ & 
for sweet butter that is grass-made and not all right in 
color. Western creameries sell at 20@22c for choice, 
and 18@1¥c for good; Western ladle and store-packed 
butter ranges from 14@16c for ladle-packed and ¥@13c 
for store-packed. Jobbers’ prices are two or three 
cents # ib above these quotations. 

Richmond, Vt., May 27.—Butter sold to-day at 174 
18c for the finest grass make; fair to good sold at 15@ 
léc; ordinary at 10@l2c ¥ b. Cheese sold at Save for 
best factory and farm dairy; ordinary and skim at 4@ 
6c ¥ th. 


Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 3032 boxes and — 
kgs. The receipts are not large, but there is enough 
or the consumptive demand, and prices, except tor 
something fancy, are weak. We quote at 9@ivec for 

choice factory; 7@8c for fair to good, and 5@7c for 
common to fair cheese. 

Albany, N. Y., May 27.—5500 boxes of factory 
cheese, the largest number this season, were offered at 
Little Falls to-day; 100 factories were represented; 
market very dull, owing to a continued downward ten- 
dency in prices; all grades declined 1c from last week's 
rates; about two-thirds of the offerings was sold at 8@ 
84c, the lowest price ever paid for full cream factory 
cheese in this market; Sc was the prevailing price; 
farm dairy brought 8@8%c, one lot bringing %c. But 
ter—small sales at 15@20c ¥ bb. 

Utica, N. Y., May 27.—The cheese market flooded 
over; receipts 10,000 boxes; 5500 boxes sent forward 
on commission; the balance sold at 74,@84c # tb, the 
average price being 8c, leading factories bringing 844. 

Egges.—Keceipts of the week 2607 bxs and #4 bbls. 
The market to-day is firm for Eastern at lzyc. The 
receipts of P E I were 600 cases, which were sold most- 
ly at l2c, but we hear of a few lots sold at lzc; 
Northern are firm at ize. Western are dull and buy- 
ers are shy of them, as those that are packed in straw 
are apt to be musty. We quote at 10@104,c ¥ doz. 

Southern Produce.—There is a fair supply of 
cabbage and peas by the Norfolk boat, that sold at 
$1 25q@2 # bbl for cabbage and $1 7542 50 ¥ crate for 
peas. Norwalk strawberries were in bad condition, 
and sold at 4a@7c ¥ qt. Delaware and Maryland ber 
ries sold at l0@lzce ¥ qt. New Jersey berries are now 
arriving, and being in much better order and much 
fresher, command nearly double above rates. 

Potatoes.—Jacksons are a little easier, as parties 
who were here to buy for the Philadelphia market 
were telegraphed “to not to buy, as their market was 
full of new potatoes. Prices in this market for Jack- 
sons have eased up to 40@45c # bush and 35@40c for 
Northern. Prolifics sell at 60c ¥ bush. Rose are firm, 
and as there is a steady consumptive demand, prices 
range from 75@s0c for Eastern stock, including choice 
lots, and 70@75c for Northern stock. Other varieties 
sell at 40@50c # bush. 

Beans.—The market continues steady, and there 
is a fair demand for prime mediums at $1 60@1 65 ¥ 
bush; pea beans are selling at $1 65@1 75 # bush, and 
Yellow eyes at $2 20@2 30 # bush. Jobbers’ prices 
are 10c # bush higher than the above quotations. 

Fresh Meats.—The market is quiet, and the ap 
proach of warm weather has the effect to reduce con 
sumption. Prices show little change We quote 
Brighton dressed beef at 8@84, for whole sides, 94@ 
114,c for hind quarters, and 5a@6c for fore do. Mutton 
is quoted at l0@li4c # tb, and veal at S@l4c. Spring 
lambs are cheaper, and sell at l4@22c # b. 

Poultry.—The supply is small and demand limited 
We quote the range on good quality at from 12@18c 

Hay and Straw.—Prime coarse hay is in good 
demand and full prices are obtained, but there is still a 
good supply of common hay that is dull. We quote at 
$14@15 # ton for ordinary hay; $16@17 for fine and 
medium, and $18@19 for coarse, with now and then a 
fancy lot at $20 ¥ ton. Straw dull at $15@14 # ton. 





BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, May 29, 
No. 2 T 
h — Sg a. 
8, No.1, w 5 ¢ 
4 No. 2 do. a 
colored . . 
soft woolen . 10 @. 
Print papers . .lj@. 
Old Metals— 
Copper, bolt. . @. 
eavy...16@. 
Light 


1878. 
Ashes. 
Pearl, # 6@. 
Pot, ¥ b . 4j@. 
Beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ Bb. .28 
White, # mb . .40 
Candles. 
Mould, ¥ h . .12 
Sperm.... .27 
Adamantine . . I: 
Parafiine 
Coal. 
Cannel, # tonl4 50 @17 50 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— 
retail .550 @ 600 
cargo 42447 
Coffee. 
Mocha, # bb 


se. 
ee. 


“a. 
32 « - 1§@. 


Lead, solid . .3 
tea 
Iron 


Zine - 2 © OF. 
Pewter ... 74@ 
Petroleum. 
Crude 
Retined 
§| Kerosene 
Naptha ... 


Maracaibo 


Cotton. 
Upland. Gulf 
Ordinary ... .-8§@- %§ 
Good Ordinary ja. 10 
Low Middling . 10j@. 10 
Middlin oo -11h@. 14 
Good Middling llg@. lly 

Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings- 
Heavy 44... .7}@. 7 
Medium 44. .64@. 7 
Drills, brown. 8 | 
| 
| 


Produce. 

Apples, # bbl 

dried, # th 

sliced, # th 
Butter, # th— 

Prime 

fair to good 

common 12 
‘a creameries . 20 
Western - 14 
ans, # bushel- 
Small and ex 165 


Yellow Eyes 225 @ 2 % 


«© fhe 

Print Cloths -3sh@. 38] 

Cotton Flannels . @. . 99 

Prints, fancy ..5 8. 6 Mediums. . 165 
Denims ... »-94G. 2 | Cheese, ¥ h— 

Fish. — factory . 9 

air to good. .7 

farm dairy. . 5 

ee «aces : 

|Cranber’s, bbl. . @ 


a@ 325 
@. 
@12% 
.100 @ 150 
Mackerel, Bay 7 00 50 | 5 d © 
el ’ 600 Potatoes, # bu hel— 
5 


. . Early Rose 
wives 50 ’ ‘ 
— e . -450G Jacksons . .38 @. 


: ae # bbl . ose @ 
—— op Poultry, ¥ ih, .12 @. 
acaled, # box 164@. 17 ae S Se: : 10 @. 
pickled,#bbl 2 00 @ 450 pmmecpand —_ 
Flour and Meal. medium . .900 
Western sup . 350 @ 400 fine... .1150 
Com. extra 450 @ 500 _mixed +» - 1100 
Wisconsin and. Minnesota | Vinegar, # gal . 15 
Com. to ch’ce4 75 @ 7 75 
Michigan and Ohio— 
Choice ext . 5 50 @ 
Illinois and Indiana— 
Choice ext .5 50 @ 
St. Louisext 575 
Southern ext 5 50 
Corn Meal. . 2 50 
Rye Flour . .400 @ 
Buckwheat do. 
Oat Mea) 475 
Fruit. 


Almonds— 

Soft shell . .‘ 
Citron... ses 
Currants se 
Dates? hb . 
Pea Nuts . 
Figs, drums .. . 

omens — 
Lemons,#box 4 00 
Oranges,# box4 00 
Raisins, layer . 

Loose Musc 2 00 @ 

Grain, 


Corn, # 56 ths— 
Yellow . 52 
No. l mixed .50 @. 
No. 2 mixed . 49 
Ungraded 
Steamer .. . 46 

Oate...-+--31@. #@ 

Wheat... .112 @ 132 

Bre ..ss. 1 @. @ 

Barley ....73 @. 8 

Shorts, ¥ ton 15 00 @15 50 

Fine Feed, , 1600 @16 50 

Middlings . . 16 50 @17 00 

Oil Cake,#ton4500 @50 00 

Hay—¥ 2000 ths. 

East.& North 14 00 @19 00 
At City Seales—retail. 

Country Hay— 
Old, # ton 2100 
New @W‘on... @. . 

Salt Hay . .1500 @17 00 

Straw, 100 ths .. @. 67 
Hides and Skins. 


Calcutta Cow, # th— 
Slaughter . .12 
Dead green . 10 a 

B. Ayres, dry .20 @. 20} 

Rio Grande . .18 @. 184 

Western, dry .16@. 18 
Wet 2.22 -2@. 

Goat Skins— 

Madras -42h@. 4 
Patnas ...2@.: 
Honey. 

Cuba, ¥ gal .100 @ 

Northern— 

Box, # b e-° 
Loose # hh... 
Hops. 

lst wrt, 1877 ..6@. 8 

do. 1876. .4@. 6 
Leather. 

Sole, B. Ayres .20 @. 21 
common... - 20 
Oa -! @. 30 

Upper, in rough— 
Themlock 2 -20@. 
Oak 24 @. 

Calf Skins, #? B— 
Rough ...33 @. 36 
Finished. . .50 @. 9 
French. . .120 @ 200 

Lime. 

Rockland, #cask80 @. 85 

Lumber. 

Pine, clear . 2200 @43 00 
Coarse No.5 15 00 @17 00 
Refuse . .1000 @1200 

Shipping b’ds 15 00 @17 00 

Spruce— 

Nos. 1 & 2, 1100 @13 00 
Refuse . 800 @1000 

Hemlock Boards— 
Nos.1&2 .850 @1050 
Refuse .. 550 @700 

Flooring Boards— 
Nos. 1 & 2. 27 00 @28 00 
Refuse . .1200 @18 00 

Clapbodards— 

Extra Pine 40 00 @45 00 
Sap do. . . 2900 @38 00 
Spruce . .1200 @4000 

Shingles 125 @ 450 

Laths.... 150 175 

Molasses. 

New Orleans .30 @. 48 

Muscovado ... @.. 

Cienfuegos . .35 @. 37 

Porto Rico . .35 @. 50 





a 
e. 
a 
a 


a. S&U 
$5 
200 
1s 
8 


@ 700 
a@10 00 
@12 50 
@i200 
@. 30 

Provisions. 

Beef, Mess— 
West. mess 9 00 
West. ext . 10 50 
Family ext 11 50 
Pork, prime . 8 00 
MCsB. « « ».Y 
Clear .. 

Lard, tce, # th 
caddies, # th. 10 @ 
jams, smoked . 7 
Hogs, dressed 


Rice. 
54/Carolina ,.. .6}@. 
Louisiana .... @. 
Salt—¥ hhd. 
. . [Cadiz ....200 @ 22 
94. lurks Island .205 @ 215 
ji Liverpool . .175 @ 180 
ebag, fine . .225 @ 250 
Coarse fine. .149 @ 150 


Seed. 
Corrected by Schlegel § 
Everett. 
Clover,red ...8 @. 
white Dutch 30 @. 
Grass, # bushel- 
Herds -175 @ 
Hungarian . 125 @ 
Millet ...12%@ 
German . .175 @ 
Red Top, bag! 75 @ 
Fowlmead’w 300 @ 
Lawn .. .300 @ 400 
R.I. Bent... @ 300 
Ky. Blue ... @ 150 
Orchard... . @ 150 
Buckwheat, bul 00 @ 1 25 
Barley, # bush1 00 @ 1 25 
Rye, bush . .125 @ 150 
Wheat, spring 3 00 @ 3 50 
Flax Seed .... @ 300 
Linseed, Am. 140 @ 145 
Calcutta,g’ldl 73 @ 175 
Canary .. .2% @300 
Mustard Seed .12 @. 15 
Soap. 

Castile, ¥?B ..6@. 14 
American, #?bh . @. 8 
Spices. 

Cassia, # th gold 184@. 21 
Cloves ....-8#@. 3 
Ginger «126+ 6@. 6} 
Mace .....80 @. 9 
Nutmege ... 79 @. 8 
Pepper... 1 
Pimento... . 

Starch. 
Wheat,# bh ..6h@. 
Corn, #@h .. .24a@. 
Potato, # b - @. 

Sugar. 
Havana, D. S.— 

Nos. 8to 12. .7}@. 
Nos. 13to 17 .8)@. 
Nos. 18to 20 .94@. 
White ° 
Cuba Muscovado— 
Fair to g’dref 7i@. 
Fair to g’dgro. 7j@ . 
Prime to cho’e 8 @. 
Porto Rico .. .7}@. 
Refined, crushed . 
Powdered ... @. 
Granulated . . 9j@. 
Coffee crush .74@. 

Tallow. 
Rendered, # % .6j@. 
Rough. . 5@. 


6 00 
#710 00 
a@i100 
@i200 


ast 


6 50 
675 
7 50 
a 260 
425 


ays 
ai2z 


25 
.- 1100 
ee - 73a. 
6 50 
ha. 
- 4}¢@ 


51 a 
50 35 
200 
1 50 
1 50 
200 
200 
400 


: 47 


@22 00 


. 14 
. 10h 


gi 
9} 
93 


24 
26 


Teas. 
Gunvowder,¥ b 22 | 
Imperial. . . . 22 
Hyson . «+ «20, 
Young Hyson . 20 
Hyson Skin . .15 
Souchong .. .15 
Oolong ....20@. 
Japan.....15 
Tobacco. 


Seedleaf, Conn. & Mass. 
Fillers ...5@. 
Seconds ...9@. 
Wrappers ..12@. & 
New York assorted lots. 
Common ,. 8@. 
Good .. ..W@. 
Penn. and Ohio. 
Assorted lots 
Cuba 
Yara 


Wood and Bark. 


Retail prices ¥ cord. 

Bark, hemlock... @. . 

wom hard... @1000 
« , 


-7%@. 


eee 


0) - @800 
Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 


. -500 @ 575 

Wool. 

Ohio and Pensyl 

Picklock . .3 

Choice XX, .! 
FineX... 
Medium , . 


oone* © ¢.° 


RESSSRSSERA 


Sperm, winter 1 07 
Do. = - 102 
Lard, est Ex 59 
Nos.1&2 . .50 


ExtraBoston 60 
Labrador Cod . 42 
Bank 


BHO 2OHOGOeEe 


Neatsfoot¥ gal. 75 @. 
Paints. 
Lead, White— 
Eng pure in oil 10 
Am. do. dry 


Medium . , .33 @. 
Common , .W@. 
Other Western— 


Fr’ch No.1 

o. 8 
Do. do. tn a 1 
Y Combing fleece 
Fine delaine. . 
California... 
Texas .....2 


SESLSKES wESETesess 


BERSSSSRS 
&O20G86808 


Glue. sw ccccl ‘ 

Paper Stock & Junk. | Buenos Ayres . 15 @ . 30 

Canvas, No.1. .49@. 5 Cape Good Hope2s é. 
REMARKS.—The market is quiet. The effect of the 


prospect abroad is to ive grain a downward 
tendency. Coal is firm, and will probably advance. 
ffee more quiet. 
goods 





Cotton very firm and advanced, 
in fair demand. Fish * 08 firm; 
mackerel scarce. There is a very dull feeling for 
Flour and the transactions of this week have been 
limited, the trade purchasing only in small lots as 
wanted to up assortments. In prices no material 
change has taken place, but it would be difficult to 
force sales toany 4 + wes ee prices. Corn 
three 8 i) prtoce con- 

ete have also settled down. “Wheat 

gm cas gl ee 

it quo . er quiet. 

firmer, Oils are quiet. in fair 








demand. Pork very dull and lower, closing firmer on 
account of a rise at the west: Beef dull and lower. 
Lard weak. Produce market noted elsewhere. Sugar 
very quiet, but held firm. Tallow in fair demand. 
There bas been a fair demand for wool the past 
week, but prices are stili quite low, fine fleeces em | 
again eased off. There is considerable clothing anc 
combing wool still on band, with new arriving from 
California, Texas and other points, and shearing will 
become quite general throughout the west in a week 
or two. Considerable new Australia and carpet wools 
have arrived during the week, mostly on manufactur. 
ers’ account, and available supplies of all kinds of 
wool are large. Old wools are still pressed upon the 
market, and receivers of new wool find it difficult to 
et cost. In some instances new spring California has 
-n sold at an actual loss of 1@lsg ¥ &. The sales 
are noted elsewhere. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, May 27.—Cotton is firm; sales 1564 
bales; forward deliveries unsettled and closed 2@5 
points higher. Flour—Receipts 17,782 bbis; market 
dull and heavy and 10@15 cents lower; sales 11,600 
bbls; No 2 at $2 50@3; supertine Western and State 
$3 W@4t; extra western and State $4 20@4 60; choice 
western and State $465@5 75; white wheat western 
extra $5 50@6 50; fancy white wheat western extra 
$6 55@7 75; extra Ohio $4 30@575; extra St. Louis 
$4 40G7 50; patent Minnesota extra $6 2547 ; choice to 
double extra $7 10@8; including 1400 bbis City Mill 
extra at $440 for England and $550 for the West 
Indies; 1500 bbls low grades extra at $4 20@4 50; 2100 
bbls winter wheat extra at $4 6046; 3300 bbls Minne- 
sota extra at $4 40@5, closing dull and heavy. South- 
ern Flour lower; sales 3900 bbls; extraat $4 90@? 25, 
including 3000 bbis for export to South America. Rye 
Flour duil at $3 25@3 60, Corn Meal is dull and heavy ; 
yellow $2 30@255; Brandywine $290. Wheat—Ke- 
ceipts 541,702 bush; market 2@5c lower with a fairly 
active trade, chiefly for export; sales 435,000 bushels, 
including 259,000 bush on the spot; $1 15@1 17 for un- 
graded spring; $1 12@1 1346 for No 2 Chicago; $1 13 
tor No 2 Milwaukee; $1 16@1 18 for No 1 spring; $1 15 
@i 20 tor ungraded winter red; $1 18 for No 2 winter 
red; $1 22 for No 1 winter red; $1 27 for extra white; 
$126@1 274, for No 1 white; $116 for No 2 white; 
$1 17@1 26 for ungraded white; $1 29 for white State ; 
$1 16 tor No 2 Toledo; No 2 spring May $1 114441 12; 
No 2 Northwest May $1 lz4,@1 13; No 2 winter red 
May $1 10% bid $1 194% asked; June §1 10 bid $1 17 
asked; July $108 bid $116 asked. Rye nominal 
Barley and Malt unchanged. Corn—reeeipts 272,490 
bushels; market heavy and 1@2c lower; sales 524,000 
bushels, including 196,000 bush on the spot; ungraded 
46@40% ; No 3 at 474@474,c; steamer 48@484c; No 2 at 
#sa49),c; Kansas mixed 49@404,c; steamer May 474, 
a@47%c; No 2 May 48@45%. Oats—Receipts 182,822 
bush marked heavy and fully le lower; sales 134,000 
bush; No 2 at 2c; No 2 white 314% @32igc; No 1 at 29 
as0c, No 1 white 364c¢ to arrive; extra 30c; mixed 
western 28@30c; white western 29@36c; mixed State 
29% a@31\%c; white State 32a@35\4c; including 20,000 
bush Chicago No 1 July at 304,c. Coffee nominally nn 
changed. Sugar dull and unchanged. Rice steady. 
fretroleum quiet and steady. Tallow steady at 7c. 
Pork firmer; sales 630 bbls mess on the spot at $9@ 
9 25; fancy $9 50; 50 bbls family mess at $9; 500 bbis 
mess June at $8 75; 500 bbls July at $8 90. Beef is 
quiet; extra mess $11 75@12; packet $15@13 50; extra 
India mess $20@22. Beef Hams are firm at $19 50. 
Cut Meats quiet; 1000 fresh Hams at 7\ c; 1000 pickled 
Hams at 7\c; 9000 pickled Bellies at 4c. Middles 
unchanged and dull; western long clear 44,c¢, city long 
clear 5c. Lard tirmer and moderately active; sales 
320 tes on the spot at $6 65 for off-grade; $6 75@6 80 
for prime steam ; 9750 tes prime steam future at $6 75 
June; 6774, July; 280 tes city steam at $665; 200 tcs 
refined for the Continent at $7 18\. Butter dull and 
heavy. Cheese nominal. 

Chicago, May 27.—Flour dull and heavy. Wheat 
active weak and lower; No 2 Chicago epring $1 02 
cash, 9735 @974gc June, V3403 ke July ; sales at Way c 
July; No 3 at ¥2c; rejected 75c. Corn active, weak and 
lower; high mixed at 3644; new do 344,c; new mixed 
334,c; No 2 mixed 36c cash, 35X¥c May, 354,c June; 
July; rejected 334c. Oats in fair demand at 22% 
cash, 225 June, 244,c July. Rye heavy atSzc. Barley 
dull and weak. Pork active and firm at $8@8 05 cash 
and June, $6 20@8 2245 July. Lard tirmer and un- 
changed. Bulk Meats firmer at 3%, 444 and 44c for 
Shoulders short rib and short clear middles. 

At the close wheat was dnll and weak at $1 01% 
May, 974,4@97\%c June. Pork firmer at $8 074,@8 10 
June, $8 2245 bid July. Lard firm. 

Cincinnati, May 20.—Pork quiet and firm at 
$5 50. Lardin fair demand; current make $6 45; ket 
tle 7a@74ec sulk Meats firm; Shoulders $370; short 
rib Middles sold at $4 45 cash, $450 May; short clear 
do $475. Bacon quiet and steady at 4a44\, 5@54 and 
5%c@iige for Shoulders, clear rib and clear Sides 
Hogs in fair demand; common $2 50@2 95; light $34 
$15; packing $310@3 20; butchers $3 20@3 25. Re 
ceipts 2144 head. Shipments 1540 head 


sc 





REPORT 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 


BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, May 22, 1878. 
Amount of stock at Market :-— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 
4,521 3,848 1 8,740 1,042 
: 7 10,072 1,041 
4,658 1,125 


Or THE 


75 
Last year, May 30, . : 450 
Horses 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
ee ly — 


Maine .. 21 
New Hampehire 59 
Vermont - » 107 
Maseachusette . 


New York 
109 | Connecticut 
268 | Western. . 
96 | Canada 


4207 
128 
eee 4,521 
Left over ee eer _ 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle, Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 1151 01 | Bos. & Albany 3296 3200 
Lowell ... 53 On foot & boats 
Eastern... 21 -— 
Total sae0ee » « 4,521 3,848 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. J 10 


3,845 


204 


McLean 
Massachusetts— 

H. Bardwell 96 
New York— 
H.C. Clark... 

Western 
A.N. Monroe . 2464 
G. W. Hollis . . 

H. B. Goodnough 
Geo. Sawyer ° 

J. A. Hatheway 316 
Swift Bros. & Co.307 
C, Leavitt & Soni28 
Sawyer & Hollis 15 
Mr. Head 50 
A. White. ... 16 
8S. 5. Henry 16 
N. Morris - « 256 
Wachsel& Aller 

ton F 

J.R. Lingham . 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 bs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen . $7.00 @ 7.25 | Second quality $5.00@5.50 
Fair to good . 6.00 @ 6.50 | Third quality . 4.00@4.75 

Few pairs premium bullocks a7.50 

Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, May 28, 1878 

We found this market very much the same as last 
week's market, composed largely of western cattle 
At this season of the year, the run of northern cattle 
is comparatively nothing, or so light that the number of 
cattle butchers is much diminished who usually attend 
these yards; they can’t tind what they want, and must 
go where they can. Two months later in the season 
will show a marked change in the appearance of these 
Shipping cattle are received during the week, 
generally unloaded, fed and watered, and wait ship 
ment. Actual arrivals at this landing, including 
shippers, count 1204 head; full one-third will go as 
cargo to Liverpool rhe market is slow for cattle 
Butchers had more than they could weather last week 
and seem somewhat indisposed, not physically sick, 
but do not find so ready a sale for large quantities of 
beef as light quantities. They are paying a quarter 
cent less per pound and had to be urged at that. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS, 

©. Kimball sold 2 oxen fed by Gid. Burnham of 
Woodbury Vt., the home weight was 3800 ths, estimated 
to dress 2600 ths, bought by George Sturtevant at fancy 
price. s 

H. C. Clark sold 4 yearlings at $10 each. 

M. T. Shackett sold 4 oxen to dress from 10@11 cwt 
each, at 7c; ten three and four year old steers, dress 
from 725 to 900 Ibs each, at 644@7c DW. Cows and 
heifers dress 450 to 660 ths each, at 54@64%¢ DW; 4 
oxen dress 1000 Ibs at 7c, also4 more oxen not as good 
for which Mr. S. would like more price. 

: I. B. Sargent sold 2 oxen dress 1100 tbs each at 744¢ 
>wW. 


r Ww 

New Hampshire— 
Dow & Moulton . 
Aldrich&J ohnson 
S. Cratts . 
M. Pike oe 
I. B. Sargent. . 
B. F. Wood 

Vermont- 
F.F. Brady... 12 
F.S. Kimball . { 43 
M. T. Shackett . ‘ 47 
P. Morrin. ... 90 
©. Kimball. . . 1 
Sargent & Turner 40 
Hastings &Camp- 

bell 10 
R. E. m 16 
A. Williamson . 8 


19 


31 
16 


yara 


WESTERN CATTLE. 

PRICES ¥ & ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... .... -5 @5)| Lightto fair... .3j@4) 
Good to prime .. .4§@4j | Slim .......3 @34 

A few lots of premium steers cost... . . .54@5j 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 28 and 
29, 1878.—Actual arrivals 3296 head of western cattle 
over the Boston & Albany R. RK. since last Tuesday; 
of these, we find 500 intended for Liverpool; a good 
thing for our drovers to have a slight outlet, where a 
few hundred cattle can be disposed of every week, but 
with all these different shipments beef is a drug in the 
market; for the past six days cattle bave sold from \ 
to 4¢¢ lower than last Tuesday. This Tuesday we cal 
culate onastrong 4 cent decline from last Tuesday. 
Late arrivals from Chicago, according to owners’ state 
ment, should not be sold at less figures than our Jast 
quotation, and what makes the market so dull is the 
unwillingness on the part of owners to sell cattle at 
less than cost, but if they obtain actual cost this week 
they may consider themselves fortunate, Western 
cattle shrink very heavy if left over another week, 
more during the summer than the winter months. 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 


New YARDs.—A. N. Monroe sold 16 steers av 1435 
tbs at 54¢c live; 15 steers av 1008 ths at $4 80; 30 steers 
av 1188 ths at 5c; 19 steers av 1010 ths at 5c; 
av 1200 Ibs at 5jc; 40 steers av 1260 ths at 54gc; 20 steers 
av 1400 ths at $5 15; 15 steers at 1100 tbs at 5c W th; 16 
steers av 1250 ths at 5c; 20 steers av 995 ths at $4 70; 
7 steers av 1150 tbs at Sc; 13 steers av 1610 ths at 5c; 
30 steers av 1430 ths at 54gc; 12 steers 1125 ths at $5 15 

A. White sold 8 steers weighing 9020 ths at $5 20; 
10 steers 11,930 tbs at 85 20; 10 steers 11,710 ths at S4,c; 
5 steers 5390 ths at $5 10. 

E. Farrell sold 16 steers 21,100 ths at 5c. 

J. Stetson & Co. sold 17 steers 19,970 ths at $5 20; 14 
steers 13,520 tbs at 5 4c. 

OLD YaRDs.—J. A. Hathaway sold 6 steers weigh. 
ing 6710 ths at 53gc; 16 steers 23,600 ths at 64, c; 12 steers 
18,180 ths at 6c, this last lot is above the market prices 
and could not have been sold at these figures on this 
market; 20 steers 27,510 ths at $5 30. 

E. H. Eames sold 4 steers 4160 hs at 53%c; 10 steers 
av 1250 ths at $5 60. 

J. Stetson sold 30 steers avy 1100 Ibs at average price 
of $5 15. 

8. L. Henry sold 10 steers weighing 11,800 at $5 05. 

J. B. Cook sold 5 steers av 1250 hs at bic; 8 steers 
av 1050 tbs at $4 80; 14 steers av 1300 hs at 54 c; 11 
steers 1325 ths at $5 30; 16 steers av 1100 ths at 4%c; 
20 steers av 1150 ibs at 5e. 

Swift Bros. & Co. sold 10 steers 12,170 ths at $5 55; 
12 steers 16,510 ths at 54c; 16 steers 19,200 ths at $5 10; 
5 steers 5760 ths at $5 4244 ; George Fitch sold 14 steers 
av 1244 ths at 5%c; 12 steers av 1280 ths at 54; C. 
Leavi't & Son sold ¥ steers av 1150 ths at 5c; 7 steers 
ay 1259 ths at 53¢c; 7 steers av 1100 ths at 5c. 

E. karrell sold 4 steers 1150 ths at $5 45, 

OXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 

Prices of Store Cattle—W orking oxen, per pair from 
$75@125 to $1204167; milch cows and calves from $25 
@$50; extra, $55@$70; farrow cows, $10@$25; year- 
lings, $7.00@$15; two years old, $12@@25; three years 
old, $28@$44; veal calves 4@5. 


STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.—But few 
in the market. 

MILCH Cows AND SPRINGERS.—The range of prices 
for the larger part of arrivals is from $20@60. A Wil 
liamson had 7 new milch cows on sale that had con- 
siderable Ayrshire blood in them, and supposed he 
should have to sell them from $45 to $58. H. C. Clark 
sold 1 cow and calf at $25, J. Weiler sold 8 cows and 
calves at $30@35 ¥ head. 

VEAL CALVES.—Prices on veal calves have, during 
the season, until this week been quite even. There is, 
apparently, from & to %edecline. We heard of no 
lot selling higher than 5c # & this week. The supply 
was owned by the following parties. F. S. Kimball 
151, M. T. Shackett 137, F. F. Brady 85, P. Morrin 13, 
O. Kimball 12, Sargent & Turner 30, Hastings & Camp- 
bell 95, R. E. French 30, A. Williamson 57, Dow & 
Moulton 108; I. B. Sargent 55, B. F. Wood 13, M. Pike 
24, 8. Crafts 22, Aldrich & Johnson 10, ’ 

STORE Pics AnD Fat Hoos.—175 Michigan pigs 
by A. W. Collins, wholesale at 5@6c, retail 6g7c. He 
will have a lot next week from Ohio. 8740 head of fut 
hogs arrived at 4@4\c ¥'th; 5400 head went to J. P. 
Squires & Co. 

-OULTRY.—Mostly fowls were offered; prices llc ¥ 
th—nearly one ton on sale. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots 3@4jc ¥ &, or $2.00@5.75 per 
head: spring fabs 74@10c # ®. Sheared sheep 2@5¢ 
# i, 


30 steers 


With the exception of 648 head, the arrivals are all 
from the west, and sent direct to slaughter houses; 
bought up out west by agents. The light run of north- 
ern were this week slow of sale. The best flocks sold 
about the same as last week, but butchers didn’t want 
any poor trash, being wgll supplied with western that 
suited them. One northern drover who had only a 
few head of inferior cheep, r paying expenses, 
realized a little money out instead of in et. P. 
Morrin sold 90 wool sheep av 74 ths, at 6c ¥ & B. F. 
Wood sold 26 wool — that weighed 1710 ths, at 3c 
# tb, or $56.85; he paid in the country $52 for the flock. 
Aldrich ¥ Johnson sold 27 spring lambs at 8 ¥ B; a 
lot of sh sheep av 80 Ibs, at 43¢c. R. E. French 
sold sheared “i. 60 ibs, at 2c ¥ Ib; wool sheep ay 
80 tbs, at Sigc. M. T. Shackett told 47 sheared year. 
lings av 100 ths, at Sigc ¥ Bb. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o! 


Brighton hides, 5@6¢; country hides, ; 
skint” -g i0e sw B; pelts, #181 to each amb in 
— G5)e; > 


—og— ea.; Tallow—B country 
Fat hogs live, 4@4}c 3; Store pigs, 

w ; 6@7e at retail; Columbia vats 
—@—0; sucking pigs, none; veal 





New Work, May 27.—Trade in horned Cattle was 
very slow this forenoon, and rates were olf ko ¥ B on 
last Friday's quotations. Quality ranged from common 
to good, being in general coarse but fat. Sales wer 
in the aggregate on 06 lbs het, extreme range of aliow 
ance 55 lo 67 h net. At Sixtieth-Street Yards prices 
were 54c@llc¥ bb, weights 5)4 Wo Wa CWL. At Hara 
mus Cove Yards prices ranged from 5% @10Ke¢ ¥ », 
weights 64 to¥ewt. Milcih Cowsheldonsale, Culves 
closed weak at current rates, which were: Buttermilk 
fed calves 44 a@ie ¥ bb; Caives, from Common to fair, 
at 4a6c¥ b. Veals not quoted. Sheep and Lambs 
extremely dull, aud several flocks hela over unsold; 
Sheep soid at 34{cug5yc¢ Wb; ewes at 3g3he 4 b- 
lambs at 4,g@6\e #7 b; quality from poor tw good in 
general fair. irade in Hogs was tuir at low rates; 
live hogs suld at 3c # tb; City dressed opened at 4g 
407 b, with pigs at 4c b. 

suffalo, N. 1., May 24.—Cattle—Receipts to-day, 
3219 head; total for the week thus far, 15,062 head, 
against 12,410 head last week, a decrease Of 44 cars; 
consigned through 70 cars, shippers’ steers lug zx 
lower; stockers tull ic oil; sales of choice steers at 
$4 Wu@s 25; good shipper s’ steers at $4 604@4 50; medi 
um at $4 Jug OU; ligut buichers’ at $4 1og4 2; oxen 
at $3 75q@4 5U; siockers at $3 30@4 15; there was a fair 
attendance of buyers. Sheep and Lambs—Receipts 
to-day 2300 head; total for the week thus far 15,700 
head against 15,500 head last week; cousigned through 
49 curs; market without decided change; sales of west 
ern clipped sheep at $4 06@4 50; 1 car-ioad extra lambs 
at $6 124; Scarsunsold. Hogs—Keceipts to day, 4530 
head; total for the week thus far, 34,500 head against 
31,855 head last week; cousigned through, 215 cars; 
market dull, slow, and l0@vve lower; sales of York 
Weights at $3 10a@5 15; heavy at $3 20@3 30; selected 
Philadelphias at $5 45; 6 cars unsoid. 

Alwany, N. 1., May 24.—Catte— Receipts, 675 
car loads; against 700 last week; market less active 
than last Week buttully as strong; prices unchanged. 
Milch Cows—no change to V eal Calves—Keceipts 
very heavy; demand light, sales of 
veals at $qSe 7 ib; butters Sheep and 
Lambs—Keceipts—7s car against 71 last week; 
prices show & dec line otf ib on shee P; clippe d, 
common to lair, Js, a44C, lair lo good, 44 @t%c; ex 
tras 44 aoc; ubshoru, Common, 449 q5c; lair to good, 
Sq@bjc; extra 6c. Spring lambs in good supply and 
duii at a decline of lc, Ube range being 6@7\c 

Chicage. May 2.—Hogs—Kevceipts 10,000 head; 
shipments 5000 head; market a shade stronger; heavy 
shipping $3 10g@3 20; one load solid at $3 S; light at 
$2 Hogs; mixed rough at $2 gs 10. Cuttle—receipis 
lihead; shipments 3600 head; market steady ; 
ping steers sold at $4 1U@o 16, feeders and stuckers in 
light demand at $i@4; cows at $2 50G4; bulls at grq 
Sheep—receipts 40 head, slipments 545 head; 
market quict and easy; sales at @2q4 4 

May Hogs Keceipts 16,000 head, shipments 
7500 head; murket strong, choice heavy @5 10g@3 40; 
light $3@5 10; mixed $. Was 1b ( altie—Receipts 
000 head; shipments 17u0 head; market dull; Texans 
exceptionally firm; shipping steers at $4 20@5 60; feed 
ers nearly nominal at $i3@s 75 receipts 310 
head; shipments 180 head; market very dull at S32g 
4 50. 


prices declined; 
1iKs 


louds, 


“ul Ladec. 
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FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, May 25.—During the w eek ending May 
25, 61 fishing arrivals have been reported—41 from 
George’s Banks, aggregating 803,000 tbs codfish; 13 
from Grand Banks, wit: 260,000 tbs fresh halibut, and 
7 trom the South with smali fares of mackere l, not ex 
ceeding 100 bbis rhe demand fur codfish has im 
proved considerably during the week, and a better 
feeling prevails in the market. “Dry-cured” for for 
eign shipment are in good demand, and the stock of 
uew George’s tor home trade is very light, aud the 
market closes tirm. We quote George’s codfish at 
$3 25 per qtl; Shore at $275 per gti; Grand Bank at 
$2 50g@2% per qtl; mackerel at $7 per bbi for large and 
$0 60 for mediums; Hake at $1 per gtl; Pollock at 
$1 2 per qth; Cusk at ¢2 per qtl; Haddock at $1 25 per 
gtl; Smoked halibut atSsyec perth; Prepared and 
Boneless Codfish at Sa5\c per bh; Napes and Fins at 
$450 per bbl; Halibut bins at $7 per bbl; Halibut 
Heads at $5 50 per bbi; Tongues and Sounds at $10 
per bbl; Pickled Swordfish at @6 per bbi; Pickled 
fongues at $7 per bbl; Pickled Haddock at $450 per 
bbl; Pickled Codtish at $550 per bbl, Bank and 
George’s halibut at 4c per & for white and gray 
Fresh codfish at $1 25 per cwt; do haddock at $1; do 
pollock at 75c; do cusk at 75c; do hake at 75c; do 
mackerel ai dc apiece, 





WOOL MARKET. 
SATURDAY, May 25, 1878 


BOSTON 


Phe total receipts of wool at this port since January 
1, comprise 50,980 bales domestic and 9884 bales foreign, 
against 59,275 bales domestic and 14,691 foreign for the 
same time in 1877 The sales for the week compris: 
830,500 Ibs domestic fleece and pulled and 171,000 tbs of 
foreign, making a« total of 1,061,500 tbs. 

W hile the total sales of wool for the past week show 
a larger business than the previous one, the increas: 
consists of foreign wool, and the demand for domesti 
does not show any improvement Phe purchases of 
California wool for market have been unusually 
light, and most of the Eastern buyers have left that 
market. Those who have arrived here report a lighter 
clip than lust year, with prices held firm on choi 
wools but easier rates ou those that are faulty The 
trade here have not bought freely, as there is 
in the present or immediate 
to warrant anything me 
and there 
should remain in the 
to the 


this 


nothing 
future prospect of woolens 
than low prices for wool, 
general feeling that wool 
growers’ hands rather than come 
seaboard at prices above ailed in 
1876. ‘The market here is dull, 
to sell the new wool now in st« 
only a small margin for protit, 
of California wool sold 


seems to be a 
i ae | ‘ ] t 
are disposed 
re at prices that leave 
and there were 100 bales 
yesterday on which the seller 
reports a loss of $7 # bale Phere has been a fair de 
mand for this wool at 22av6éc # bh, but no one is buying 
any round lots and the sai in small lots. There 
has been some inquiry for medium Kentucky clothing 
wool at about 27c # tb, and there have been further 
sales of combing in the neighborhood of { ¥ bh. 
rhere demand tor old fleece, and the sales 
comprise 34,( ibs 'enusylvania and New Hampshire, 
at 33c for New Hampshire, and 35e for Pe aneyivania. 
Pulled wool and sales made at lower 
fhe receipts of Australian are being worked 
t the sales are mainly on private terms. Choice 
light delaines and medium combings are in fair request, 
but the demand is for small lots at prices ranging from 
B5a42e ¥ tb 
Domestic Fleece 
above Ohio at 37c; 
ibs new wool at a 
terms; 10,000 bs Kentucky « 
5000 Ibs medium unwashed at 
at doc; 13,000 Ibs Pennsylvania and New Hampshire 
fine fleece at Sic; 8000 tbs New Hampshire at % 
13,000 Ibs Pennsylvania at 35c; 
at 20c; 1000 ths de 


“und dealers 


sure 


rte 
bebe 


is Very 


sare quiet, ure 


Phe sales include 25,000 the XX and 
6000 Ibs unwashed Ohio at 25c; 
000 tbs shorts on private 
lothing on private terms; 
44c; 8000 Ibs Michigan X 


(00 


bie; 
1300 tbs burry Georgia 
14,000 ths Michigan at 36c; 
20,000 Ibs fine unwashed on private terms; 25,000 ths X 
Michigan at 45.435 ; 5000 Ibs medium unwashed at 25 
@27c; 27,000 Ibs X and above Ohio at 37c; 1000 ths New 
York at J4c; 5000 tbs X and above Ohio at 38c; 2000 the 
medium at 26c; 3000 ths combing sorts at 30a@40c; 2000 
tbs No 1 Ohio at ; 5000 bs medium Kentucky at 27c. 
Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
10,000 Ibs Haine combing at 38c; 4000 the Ohio delaine 
at 4lc; 2000 tbs fine delaine at 424¢c; 25,000 the Ken 
tucky combing on private terms; 11,000 ths Missouri 
combing at 2V¥c; 3500 tbs fine delaine at 424,c; 6000 hs 
fat sheep combing on private terms; 2000 tbs fine de. 
laine at 44c 3000 Ibs delaine at 424,c; 1000 ths do at 
44c. 
California, Oregon, 
41,000 ths spring at 25430c; 
14,300 ths Eastern Texus at 
California at 22a 26; 
10,000 ths sp 


» at lee; 


he 


lexas, &c.—The sales include 
3000 ths fall at IS aide; 
2Oazic; 30,000 ths spring 
25,000 ths Kastern Texas at l6@ 
nla at 24av6c; 15,000 the 
pring do at 9000 ths do at 
O at 244@2%64¢c; 68,000 ths fall at 
39,000 Ibs spring at 2 
5000 ths spring Californig on private terms; 37, 
24a tbc, 20,000 Ibs « ; 3500 tbs Texas at 
; 2500 ths coarse Texas and Mexico at 15@17¢ 
Seoured Wool—The sales include ths coarse 
scoured at 35c; 17,000 tbs scoured on private terms; 
6200 tbs do at 5c, 5400 ths do on private terms; 
13,000 tbs do at 45450: O00 tbs do at 60c; 
7000 ths do at 3 400 Ihe do at 4 


20c, 


0 at Lo 


1200 


00 Ths do at 


5le; 1000 
ths do at Sic 
and Noile—The 


Ibs super at 


Pulled Wools lude 6800 tha 
noils at 1500 ths extra at 
30c; 15,000 tbs do at 37 20,000 Ibs super at 354 
000 Ibs super and extra at 26@37¢c; 
at c, 6000 Ibs No 1 at 20gvz2c; 
25c; 3000 ths extra at 45c; 5000 ths super at 37« 
black puiled at »,000 Ibs super and extra at 2h@ 
s3c; 2200 Ibs super at 474,c; 4600 ths noils at 33a45c; 
2200 ths low pulled at I17a@z3c; 3400 tbs super at 36a Axe 
3800 tbs noils on private terms; 1200 ths low pulled at 
19¢; 1200 ths super at 1% idvertiser 


sales ine 
8a ood «UMA SC, 
val Is 

1000 ths black pulled 
5000 ths low super at 


400 ths 


WOOL MARKETS. 
New York, Na 


liberal and urgent, while the ¢ 
manufacturers, is ver 
pression and irregularit been 
during the week of 48,000 hs Domestic 7a 
39c; 19 bags and 5700 Domestic Pulled, part at ; « 
bales and 4000 ths Oregon at 2%: and 4 
000 tbs Texas at l5@25c; 8 Spring 
California at 154, @26c; 17,000 Fall 
at 13@17c; 12,000 ths Pulled California, 51,400 ths 
tucky, 11,000 ths Colorado, 4000 ths Ge orgia, 41 bags and 
15,000 ths Combing, and 50 bags She arlings on } 
Philadelphia, May 25.—Wool quiet; the supply is 
reduced, and prices are easier; Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia XX and above 374 @40c; X me 
dium 38@40c; coarse 33a34c; New York, Michigan, 
Indiana and western tine Mas @35c; medium 37440 ; 
Sasdc; Combing washed 40448c; do Unwash- 
Canada Combing 394@40c; fine Unwashed 234 
coarse and medium Unwashed 26@30¢; ub 
washed 39a@4ic; Colorado fine and medium Is@22ec, do 
coarse for carpets l4aléc; extra and Merino Pulled 
sa35c; Nol and Super Pulled 3la@Sée Texas fine 
and medium 18@20c; do coarse 14417c. California 
fine and medium 20a@25c; do coarse ISa@22c. 


Ollerings of most 
lemand, expec 
moderate, and@rices s 
Sales have | 
Fleece at 
¢a@zvc; 50 bag 
80 bales and 153,0 


20 bales and do 


Ss7 ate, 


COMrst 
ed 


toc 


Boston, May 23, 1878 

The Boot and Shoe trade during the past week has 
been very quiet, most of the principal buyers who 
have appeared in the field have devoted most of their 
time in making preliminary observations,examining the 
new styles and comparing the different estimates us to 
how prices will rule for fall goods the present season. 
Buyers continue to arrive in larger numbers than for 
the previous two weeks. Inthe general aspect of the 
market there is literally no chaage to report. The 
manufacturers having nearly completed the old con 
tracts, are turning their attention to the approaching 
fall trade, which is looked forward to with various de 
grees of hopefulness rhe shipments of goods con 
tinue to decrease from week to week, the falling off 
from last week amounting to 1543 cases. 

The week’s shipments of boots and shoes to places 
outside of New England foot upto 14,054 cases against 
15,597 in the previous week, and against 13,058 in the 
op a week last year. The total shipments 
since Jan. 1 to places outside of New England, irre 
spective of those on Boston account made from the 
factories direct, amount to $68,271 cases, against 630, 
853 the 2lst week in 1877,—Journal 


Financial Rlatters, 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING@ PRICES. 
TUESDAY, May 28, 1878 


1014 





American Gold 
U. 8. Sixes, 1881 108 & 
“ Five Twenties, 1044 
sa ra WO7.. 107% 

“ “ 100% 
Ten- Forties 1073 
New Fives 


. 

105 4, 

1044, 
~ 101K 

Pacific Sixes, 1805 

Union Pacific R. RK. &s si 

Boston & Albany R. RK. 7s 

Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R. R. 7 

Mich. Central R. R. &« 

Burlington & Missouri R. R. 

Hartford & Erie R. K., 7s Les 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe RK. R. 1st mort. 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe RK. R. 2d mort. 7s 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe K. R. land grants 7 

Boston Water Power Co. 

Boston & Providence KR. R. 

Puebla & Ark, Valley K 

Michigan Central RK. R. 

Boston & Albany RK. R.. . 

Fitchburg R. R. rights . 

Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. 

Ogdensburg & Lake ¢ + R. pref... 

Be 


&s in Neb. 


Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe KR, 
Calumet & Heola Mining Co... . 








MONEY AND BUSINESS, 
MONDAY EVENING, May 27, 1878. 

The money market is without material alteration, 
the supply being ample and rates ranging from 34 to 
4@5 per cent, according to circumstances. Balances 
between banks are easy at 2 per cent, and New York 
funds are heavy at a smal! discount. 

The gold market was firmer, opening at 100% and 
closing at 10). 

The market for government securities was generally 
firm, buta trifle lower for some issues. The variations 
at the close will be seen by comparing the following, 
which were the latest bidding prices of Saturday aud 
to-day :-— 

May 27. May 25. . 

Pacific @s 'W . 121% 121% | U810-40'sr . 107% 

UB 6's, "Sl reg 108% 108% | do. coup . . 107% 

108% | New fives,reg 105% 

1044, do coup . . 105% 

1045 | New 44's reg 103% 

10744 | do coup . 104% 

107% | New 4's, reg. 1014 

100% | do. coup. . 10L% 
1094, 


May 27. May 2. 

1074 
107% 
105% 
106% 
108% 
104% 
10145 
1014 


107K 
do. coup . . 107 
do. 1868, r . 1084 
do. coup . . 109 
The stock market was rather more active, with 4 
stronger tone in same of the specialties. We note the 
following changes, comparing the last sales to day with 
the last previous sales: In railroad shares, Atebison 
advan J; Burlington & Missouri in Nebraska, 144 
4x; Ogdensburg, % ; Boston & Providence, % ; Union 
Pacific 1; Fitchburg \; Old Colony, 36; Unsengo, 
Burlington & Quincy declined 3; Eastern &. In 
bonds, Atchison lets were 4 lower, at 100; do land 
rant 7's were steady at 90% ; do 2ds advanced \, to 
; Pueblo & Arkansas Valley ?’s were steady at 94% ; 
aion eae 8's were i Rieke at ne i oe nM 
; Eastern 34's were r, at ; Burlingtoa 
Sissourl 8’s in Nebraska (1883) adyanced 2X, to 108}; 





Michigae Central 5's, 5,.—Advertiser, 
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ax Payments within thirty days of subscription 
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All payments after that time credited strictly 
dance with above rates. 


Vance 

ip accor 
Subscriptions for all the leading magazines and 
8 taken 


sa 
ivenile at reduced rates, when ordered in con- 
with the FARMER. 
ral commissions paid for new subscribers, 
men numbers and circulars sent free to all ap- 
sing a stamp, 
* writing on business must give their full name 
off vddreas, not forgetting to add the State 
rs desiring a change in the direction of their 
t give the correct name of the post office 
hand of the one To which the change is to 
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BY MAIL. 


had so many complaints of losses by 
sly request all persons sending us 
raft or postal order, or by registered 
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General Hutelliqenee. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key left Halifax 


on the train Saturday evening to takethe Eng- 
lish mail steamer, having been summoned 
with all haste, to take command, it is said, of 
a Baltic fleet. 7 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson of Mountain City, 
l‘exas, are probably the oldest married couple 
in the country, the former being 103 and the 
latter 102 years old, and they have lived to- 
gether 87 years. 

John Ericsson, the inventor, though 75, is 


He 


smokes, drinks only water and always sleeps 


wonderfully strong and hearty. never 


with his window open. 

Mr. William O. Butler, 
President on the ticket 
1848, still lives in Carrolton, Ky., and is 


who ran for Vice 


with Gen. Cass in 


about 90 years of age. His wife died several 
years ago. 

The personal popularity of Dickens seems 
to be waning in England, or else people have 
not so much money to spend on relics as for- 
merly. At the (ad’s Hill sale, soon after the 
death of the novelist, his easy chair and some 
odds and ends from his study sold for £200, 
but now they have just been resold and brought 
only £39. 

The Commonwealth says there is a rumor 
that the Rev. Dr. Peabody of Harvard Col- 
lege designs to resign either his professorship 
or his preachership at the end of the present 
academic year. 

John A. Naval Solicitor 
General, died in Washington Saturday even- 
after an illness of seven 
He was born April 16, 1809, at Ash- 


ford (now Eastford), Connecticut, graduated 


General Jolles, 


ing of aneurism, 


weeks. 


at Brown University in 1829, studied law and 


was admitted to the bar in Boston in 1833; 
was Secretary of State when Marcus Morton 
was Governor, in 1843; was a member of the 
Harbor and Back Bay Commission in 1852; 
was Judge Advocate on the Staff of his broth- 
er-in-law, Major General John A. Dix, Com- 
manding the Seventh Army Corps from 1862 
to 1865, when he was breveted Brigadier Gen- 


eral: was Naval Solicitor General from 1865 
until his death. 


Miss 


Principal 


Paine has resigned her position as 


of Robinson Female 
N.H., 
uation as instructor mathematics at the 
Worcester, Mass., High School. Miss Kil- 


ham has been appointed to fill the vacancy 


Seminary 


at Exeter, and has accepted a sit- 


In 


caused by the resignation of Miss Paine, and 
Miss Kilnam’s place will be supplied by Miss 
Helen M. Smith, the valedictorian of the class 

ry \binson Female Seminary and also 
of her class at the Normal School, Salem. 

Hon John Scott Harrison, son of President 
Harrison and father of Hon. Benjamin Harri- 
son of Indianapolis, died suddenly at the old 
homestead at North Bend, Ind., on Saturday. 
He was a Representative in Congress from 


185 


7 
io O re 


} to 1857. 

The vacancy in the Lighthouse Board cre- 
ated by the death of Prof. Henry has been 
filled by the appointment of Prof. Henry Mor- 
ton of the Stevens Institute of Technology at 
Hoboken. 

Mr. John Bright has recently been afflicted 
y the loss of his wife, who died on May 13, 
of apoplexy. She was the eldest daughter of 
Mr. William Leatham, a Wakefield banker, 
and married Mr. Bright in 1847. 
known and loved as a most estimable lady. 


by 


She was 


Jonathan Walker, known as the Man with 
the Branded Hand, having been the subject of 
John G. Whittier’s stirring poem thus desig- 
nated, recently died at Muskegon, Mich. He 
was through life a strong Abolitionist, and 
from the year 1845 to 1850 delivered many 
lectures throughout the country on slavery. 
He spent several years of his life at sea, and 
for attempting to free some slaves was captured 
in Florida in 1844, imprisoned one year, put in 
the pillory and branded with a hot iron on the 
right hand with the letter ‘‘S. S.,” meaning 
‘‘glave stealer,” though Whittier gave to the 
letters the significance, ‘Salvation to the 
Slave.” He died in great poverty. An at- 
tempt was made some months ago to raise 
funds for the old man, but it resulted in noth- 
ing. 

This year’s exhibition of the Royal Acade- 
my, which has just opened in London, is a 
notable one on account of the many distin- 
guished artists who contribute to it. Mr. 
Millais has a fine Scotch landscape and a pic- 
ture of the two young Princes in the Tower, 
which has been bought by the Fine Art Socie- 
ty for £3000. The place of honor is given to 
a large historical picture by Calderon. Frith 
has a striking series of fine pictures called 
“The Road to Ruin”—a sort of modern 

‘Rake’s Progress”—depicting the career of a 
fast young man from gambling at Oxford to 
suicide in a garret, and Brett has two magnifi- 
cent landscapes, representing the Cornish 
coast and a view of the Scilly Islands. There 
are 1547 works of all kinds exhibited. 





PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


Old bachelors who never smoke. 

People who will suffer from chronic indigestion, 
constipation, and torpid liver, or “biliousness,” 
when Dr. VPierce’s Golden Medical Discov and 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets are known to be reliable 
and speedy remedies for these diseases. 

Old maids who do not love cats. 

People who have catarrh, annoying and disgust- 
ing every one around them, when Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is known to be a potent remedy for 
this disease. 

Women who do not love babies. 

Women who will suffer from all those nful 
diseases to which the sex is heir, when Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is admitted by every lady 
who uses it to be an efficient remedy for these 
maladies. 

People who believe their progenitors were apes. 

People who will read about ‘*Helen’s Babies,” 
and “That Husband of Mine,” and ‘That Wife of 
Mine,” and “That Mother-in-law of Mine,” and 
‘That Son-in-law of Mine,” and yet fail to read 
about themselves in “People’s Common Sense 
Medica) Adviser.” 

Christians quarreling with each other on their 
way to Heaven. 

Feople who will seek health at fashionable 
watering places, smothering at Saratoga or Long 
Branch, or sacrificing themselves to “Graham diet 
at Water Cures and Health Institutes, when the 
magnificent Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, offers all 
thee nt comforta of tee finest ee 

e best sanitary advantages,—. ’ ” 
kish, and plunge baths, gymnasium, etc.,—and is 
situated in and near some of the finest natural 





WOMEN IN WORKSHOPS. 
A Visit to Macullar, Williams & Parker’s 
Manufactory. 

Some forty years ago the condition and sur- 
roundings of the Loweil factory girls excited the 
attention of no less a personage than Charles Dick- 
ens. Among the evidences of their material pros- 
perity, as well as of their intelléctual development, 
was the publication by themselves of the “ Lowed/ 
Offering,” aud it was not then a matter of surprise 
that the great English wit and philanthropist, with 
his vivid memory of the pale and haggard faces of 
shop and mill girls he had left at home, should 
express in terms of admiration his views of the 
healthy and tidy young women, who not only sup- 
ported the magazine by their subscriptions, but 
also furnished trom their own ranks the writers 
for its columns; and all this, too, in many cases, 
while paying off a mortgage on the home place or 
adding monthly to a satisfactory bank account. 
But this state of affaurs did not, and from the na- 
ture of things, could not last many years on any 
very broad and extended basis. The hopes that 
Dickens and others felt and expressed for the per- 
manency and spread of this phenomenal pros- 
perity, have failed of realization. Competition 
and hard times have done their work pretty effec- 
tually; and we take it that very few factory opera- 
tives now write for magazines or have surplus 
funds to lend to anybody. 

But there are lights as well as shadows in all 
pictures. There are still some manufacturing es- 
tablishments that revive the more agreeable remi- 
niscences of old times; and a recent visit to one of 
them awakened a train of thought that led us to 
write what we have so far, aud induces us to con- 
tinue the article until we shall have furnished a 
description of some of the methods of a business 
firm, which, like the Lowell factory managers of 
forty years since, believes in and practices the 
adage of “Live and Let Live.” 

lt is proper that we should state here and now 
that we not only write without any prompting 
from the firm in question, but absolutely without 
their knowledge. We are simply preparing an ar- 
ticle upon a subject that possesses sutticient points 
of interest for our own readers, as well as for the 
public in general, to justify its publication. 


* Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


of Boston, have on their pay-rolls this week the 
names of 560 employes. Of this number, 424 are 
girls and young and middle-aged women, of dif- 
ferent nationalities. It surprised us to learn that 
twenty of the number were Portuguese, who are 
represented to be very fine and skilful workers at 
some specialties for which they have been trained, 
but are not so quick or apt as some others to 
change to new departments of the trade. These 
female operatives occupy five different halls or 
shops, the two larger of which are 100x465 feet 
each. ‘The others are about one-half this size, re- 
spectively. ln entering these shops, we failed to 
detect any signs of imperfect ventilation. The air 
was perfectly pure. Everything that could tend 
to secure frequent atmospheric changes has been 
supplied. Architect and builder were allowed 
carte blanche. ‘The result is admirable. The area 
of surface devoted to admitting light is ample, 
also, and there is nota dark or shaded corner in 
these work-rooms. In these two important, but 
often neglected, matters of ventilation and light, 
we note a great contrast between this and many 
other establishments; and, in our estimation, these 
employes will have length added to their days of 
life from breathing the fresh air and enjoying the 
sunlight tbat floods in so freely through openings 
in walls and roof. A passenger elevator is re- 
served for their accommodation, and was, we no- 
ticed, pretty generally used at the dinner hour by 
such as went out at that time. Many who reside 
outside of city limits find means to secure a dinner 
without leaving the building. No difficulties beset 
the tea-maker; and the facilities for roasting pota- 
toes, as well as for the transaction of other minor 
jobs of cooking, are co-extensive with the niches 
or ovens for heating the pressing irons. Many otf 
the tea-drinkers that we observed would, in point 
of personal appearance and attractions, probably 
far outrank Mrs. Crupp, the lady who presided at 
David Coppertield’s tea-table. It will be remem- 
bered that Mrs. Betsey Trotwood did not like her 
‘pouring out.” We, having had no opportunity 
to accept an invitation from the devotees of Bohea 
or Oolong who form the subject of this article, can 
give no opinion as to the quality of their beverage 
or of the graces displayed in its dispensation; but 
doubtless everything was up to the Trotwoodian 
standard. To all appearances, these impromptu 
lunches were heartily enjoyed, and everything 
about them was as neat and nice as though they 
were served at home. Everything about the 
shops is on a generous scale, and specially adapted 
to secure the health and comfort of all employes 
therein. Let the reader imagine a hall with an 
area of 4500 feet, with a height of sixteen feet, 
where 150 girls are seated at work, each with an 
ample margin of space, with no disagreeable sights 
or sounds to offend their sense of propriety and 
taste. Everything goes on like clockwork from 
morning till night. Prompt weekly payments and 
satisfactory wages are, with such a house, a matter 
of course. Then imagine three other departments 
of the same general character; and these in addi- 
tion to another room, where the appointments 
must be in keeping with the character of the work 
there performed,— where thirty young women, se- 
lected for capacity above the average, are employed 
year in and year out in making white vests, hand- 
ling fabrics that must not be touched by fingers 
soiled in the least, and turning out work thatis as 
nice and choice as any produced by the modistes 
of Paris. Imagine all that can be implied in the 
condition of a little commonwealth of cheerful and 
contented working women, and then visit the 
shops we are describing for a realization of your 
thoughts. 

Every one of these 424 girls has her station and 
rank, and the force is divided off into fitters, bast- 
ers, stitchers, collar-makers, pocket-makers, edge- 
makers, buttonhole-makers, press-women (for 
white vests only,) inspectors, finishers, forwarders, 
etc., etc.,—each garment passing through some 
fourteen different hands before it is pronounced 
ready for the salesroom. This division and sub- 
division of labor makes the work comparatively 
easy and less perplexing, and no one is asked to 
go outside of the specialty for which she was 
trained. Any garment, or part of a garment, can 
be traced to the person at work upon it in a mo- 
ment. There are bookkeepers in every room, and 
they charge the job to one and to another, as it 
approaches completion. They never fail to ac- 
count for every inch of cloth that comes from the 
cutters’ department. The services of thirty button- 
hole makers are now required, and at some sea- 
sons more are taken on for a few weeks. 

We may mention, in passing, that 126 men are 
employed by the firm in all departments, making 
a total of 550 men and women in the building. 
We are indebted to the foremen of the shops for 
the figures given. One of the cutters has remained 
twenty-five years; others have worked almost as 
many, and long service is the rule, which has very 
few exceptions in all the departments. It would 
seem that the founders of this house, who have 
given direction to its business for more than twenty- 
six years, and the younger element taken into the 
firm from time to time by promotion from the dif- 
ferent departments, to add strength to the combi- 
nation,—are quietly and effectively illustrating 
that much can be done to elevate the condition of 
women who work for wages. To stand between 
these women and the fluctuations of trade—in hard 
times and in dull seasons—so that steady work 
and good pay is theirs for every month in the 
year,—is the point aimed at and attained. 

We have been told of acts of special kindness to 
individuals—of pensions to veterans who have 
passed their hour of usefulness; but of these we 
may not make further mention. Placed in a posi- 
tion to hear the truth from the recipients them- 
selves, we have felt justified in thus simply out- 
lining as much of their experience as appears in 
this concluding paragraph. Beyond this we dare 
not go. 





DESTRUCTIVE FIREB. 

A fire at Suncook, N. H., Friday morning, 
24th, destroyed every store on the Allenstown 
side of the river and swept over the most valu- 
able business of the place. It was undoubt- 
edly the work of an incendiary. The princi- 
pri losers are as follows: C. H. Morse, furni- 
ture and stoves, loss on building and stock, 
$5500; insured for $3400. T. J. Otterson’s 
buildings, 86000; insured for $4500. David 
Hoyt’s building and stock of hardware, $20,- 
000; insured for $9000. Pembroke Mill 
Company, loss $4000 ; insured. C. Williams’ 
building and stock, $9500 ; insured for $6000. 
H. Ford, grocer, loss $6000; no insurance. 
C. F. Hildreth, druggist, loss $3000 ; insured. 
O. S. Eastman, Suncook Journal, loss $3000 ; 
insured for $1500. The entire loss is eati- 
mated at $60,000 and thé aggregate insurance 
at $35,000. 

At Hartford, Conn., 24th, a fire broke out 
in Kohn’s block on Market.street, a large four 
story building used for stores and for a silk- 
factory and furniture warerooms. About 14 
o’clock A. M., an explosion suddenly threw 
part of the north wall over upon a number of 
firemen who were standing mear and buried 
them. D. S. Camp, photographer, Charles 
Harper and John H. Parker, expressmen, 
were killed. Six others were wounded. The 
building was entirely destroyed. Samuel 
Kessler, proprietor of the silk works, owned 
the building. The principal loss is suffered 
by the silk works and on the building. Total 
insurance on machinery and stock, $58,500 ; 
total on silk works and ‘building, $87,500. 

The trunk manufactory of Pritchard & 
Likly, Rochester, N. Y., was burnt on the 
25th. Loss, $28,000—insurance, $6000. 

Jacob Musguard’s brewery at Ridgewood, 
L. I., was burned on Saturday night. Loss 
$20,000 ; insured for $10,000. 

The straw works at Corona, Long Island, 
are burned; loss $15,000; 75 hands are 
thrown out of employment. 

Berry Bros., varnish manufacturers, had 
their warehouse at Detroit, Mich., burnt on 
the 23d. Loss $30,000—insured. 

The Globe Planing Mills, Minneapolis, A. 
N. Woodward, were burnt on the 23d—loss 
$22,000; insured $5000. 

Five dwelling houses and ten business 
houses at Parkersborg, W. Va., were burned 
on the 24th. Loss, about $40,000. . 

A fire at Clarksville, Texas, 22d, destroyed 
ten business houses. Loss $150,000—little 
insurance. 

At St. Augustine, Fla., thirteen buildings, 
including some of the finest in the city, were 
burned on Saturday morning, from the explo- 
sion of a kerosene lamp. Mrs. Abbott's and 
Mrs. Gibbs’s boarding houses and the Univer- 
sity of Florida were among the number. Loss 
unestimated ; insurance only $2500. 





tt The 95th annual e of Phillips 
Exeter Academy for the year 1877-78, gives 
8 total of 224 students, of which number 
are in the Senior Class, 50 in the Middle 
Class, 76 in the done Class and 65 in the 
Preparatory Class. school is in a most 
flourishing condition. , 





Macurnery AnD Lazor.—At the Social 
Science Convention at Cincinnati, -O., last 
week, W. G. Moody presented a paper upon 
the displacement of labor by improvements in 
machinery. This paper is the result of the 
labors of a Social Science Committee, com- 
posed of Lorin Blodgett of Philadelphia, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, John J. McNutt, H. C. 
Turner and Mr. Moody of Boston. Debate 
on the labor question followed. Summing up 
the conclusion as regards improved machinery 
affecting agriculture, Mr. Moody says in all 
agricultural operations there is a displacement 
of labor of one to three in sowing grain, one 
to 12 in ploughing, one to 384 in reaping, and 
that investigation shows an increasing produc- 
tion of boots and shoes by improved machin- 


ery, nearly 450 per cent. in 2U years and 1300. 


per cent. over the hand labor of 50 years ago. 





Tue Saco Murprerer. — On Saturday, 
Savage, the confessed murderer of Rose Vin- 
cent at Saco, April 8, was arraigned before 
the Supreme Court, Judge Barrows, and 
pleaded guilty. Witnesses were called by 
County Attorney Burbank to determine the 
circumstances and degree of the crime. The 
evidence shows nothing different from the 
statements already made public. The prison- 
er waived entirely his privilege to question 
witnesses or to make any oral or written state- 
ment to the Court in his defence. TheJudge 
withheld his decision, taking the matter under 
advisement. 





Tue Trape Dottar.—The Senate receiv- 
ed last week, through Senator Thurman, alet- 
ter from the Director of the Mint, explaining 
that the coinage of the trade dollar was sus- 
pended because it was in excess of the export 
demand, and that on account of the decline in 
the price of silver and the appreciation of 
legal tenders, trade dollars were being placed 
in domestic circulation in violation of the in- 
tent of law which authorized them. 





No ADVERTISING AGENT can insert an adver- 
tisement in our list of twenty-six STANDARD 
WEEKLIEs at ten dollars a line without losing mon- 
ey. Those advertisers who want to obtain the best 
possible circulation without expending more than 
trom $30 to $100 should address Geo. P. Rowe 1, 
& Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


The World Abroad, | 





CABLE DISPATOHSS. 


Tuurspay, May 23. No further disturbances in 
the strike districts of Lancashire are reported, and 
there is not likely to be more rioting, in consequence 
of the precautions taken by the military and police. 
Hope ofan early settlement of differences is not 
abandoned. 

Meantime the strike is extending. Notices of 
ten per cent. reduction expired at Todmorden and 
Kamsbottom Tuesday night. The operatives re- 
solved to resist the reduction. 

The members of the National Liberal party held 
a meeting at Berlin and resolved to vote against 
the Government bill for the prevention of social 
democratic excesses. 

The Chinese Famine Relief Committee have re- 
ceived a telegram from Shanghai, announcing a 
rainfall in several of the provinces. Sowing is 
general and the prospects for a harvest encourag- 
ing. 

Count Schouvaloff returned to London yesterday, 
and it is supposed the result of his mission to St. 
Petersburg will be communicated to Lord Salis- 
bury to-day. It is reported that the Count feels 
contident of peace. ‘The Cretan insurgents have 
been deteated by the Turks in several encounters 
recently, and an armistice has been proposed by the 
British consul atCanea. A Cattaro despatch states 
that a conflict is threatened between the Montene- 
grins and the Porte. 

The Russ an troops continucd yesterday their for- 
ward movement toward the Belgrade forest. Gen. 
Skobeletf, reinforced with artillery, has stationed 
his troops close to the Sweet Waters. Osman, Ba- 
ker, Mukhtar and Fuad Pashas to-day inspected 
the Turkish lines and ordered the detachments in 
front not to retire. A Russo-Turkish commission 
will fix the exact line of demarcation. 

Fripay, May 24.—Lord Hartington’s resolution, 
that no force be raised or kept by Great Britain, 
save in India, without the sanction of Parliament, 
was deteated in the English House of Commons 
last night by a vote of 347 to 226. 

The English Government has submitted a sup- 
plementary estimate to Parliament for £748,000 for 
the maintenance and transportation of Indian 
troops to l.urope. 

The Times says the Jeannette (Pandora) will be 
ready for sea in a,.short time, and then sail for 
Havre, where a temporary crew will be shipped, 
when she will leave for San Francisco. Mr. Ben- 
nett hopes the expedition will sail for the North in 
June, 1879. It will go by the route through 
Behring’s Straits. 

Bullion in the Bank of England decreased £140,- 
000 during the week. Specie in Bank of France 
increased 10,700,000 francs during the week. 

Victorien Sardou, the dramatist, was yesterday 
received as a member of the French Academy, 
with the usual ceremonies. Alexander Dumas pre- 
sided, and there was a large attendance of the 
most distinguished people in Paris. 

A fire Wednesday night within the precincts of 
the Sublime Porte destroyed the greater portion of 
the buildings, including the Ministry of Justice 
and Council of State. But the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Grand Vizierate and archives were saved. 

The recent sanguine expectations of an early 
perce in the East are likely to be realalized, the 
London press generally agreeing that Count Schou- 
valoff’s mission will result in an early meeting of 
the congress. The Russian army movements at 
the Turkish capital continue active; their line has 
been slightly advanced, and war material of all 
descriptions continues to reach their camp. It is 
stated, however, that all fears of a coup de main 
have been allayed by the arrangements under ne- 
gotiation for establishing a line of demarcation 
between the two camps. The Russian forces at 
Erzeroum have been reinforced by 10,000 men. 

SaTuRDAY, May 25.—The British cabinet had a 
prolonged session yesterday, and the London jour- 
nals state that the difficulties between Russia and 
Great Britain are in a fair way of adjustment. The 
prospects of peace are declared to be brighter than 
ever. 

The balloting in the cotton strike districts 
Thursday on Alderman Pickop’s compromise pro- 
posal passed off quietly. There was no disorder 
anywhere. Of about 18,000 persons entitled to 
vote 13,817 voted. The vote was ten to one against 
the compromise. The result is hailed with satis- 
faction by the operatives and makes a little impres- 
sion on the masters. The strike will be indefinite- 
ly prolonged. Seventeen hundred colliers have 
struck at Chadderton, in Lancashire, against the 
proposed reduction of 17 per cent. in wages. 

The first clause of the anti-socialist bill was de- 
feated in the German Parliament yesterday by a 
vote of 251 to 57. 

There was a riot in Barcelona, Spain, on Thurs- 
day, and the military fired on the people. There 
have been some small Republican uprisings in the 
Spanish provinces. 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation of an 
early meeting of the Congress, Austria’s military 
preparations are unabated. 

A special to the Daily News from Rome says 
that Austria, fearing, in event of war, a possible 
attempt on the part of Italy to seize Trent and the 
surrounding territory, has doubled her garrisons 
and quartered 45,000 troops in Austrian Tyrol. 

The fire among the buildings of the Sublime 
Porte proves to have been the work of an incendia- 
ry. One and a half million dollars deposited there, 
were lost. 

Monpay, May 27.—The Journal des Debats re- 
ports that Count Schouvaloff’s mission has result- 
ed in Russia consenting to submit the San Stefano 
treaty to the congress, and that it will meet at Ber- 
lin on the llth of next month. A dispatch from 
Vienna partially confirms the statement of the 
Paris journal, averring that the difficulty of plac- 
ing the treaty before the congress has been sur- 
mounted. The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times also declares that Russia has expressed a 
willingness to refer all questions raised by the 
treaty to the sanction of the powers. 

The Turks having evacuated the island of Ada- 
Kaleh in the Danube, the Austrians took posses- 
sion on Saturday. 

Four more transports with Indian troops have 
arrived at Malta. 

An American gentleman, just returned from an 
extensive tour in Russia, says 200,000 Russians are 
moving toward the Galician frontier of Austria. 
The garrisons throughout, Poland are moving 
southward. Camps of troops and recruits were no- 
ticed at many points along the railways. Moscow 
and St. Petersburg are full of troops, and new 
levies are constantly coming forward. The Com- 
missary Department is purchasing heavily of all 
kinds of supplies. There is great bitterness among 
the people against England. Business is active, 
but the foreign trade is unsettled by the decline in 
the exchange. 

It is expected that the Shah of Persia will arrive 
in Paris June 10 and stay a month. He goes hence 
to Eondon, Madrid and Lisbon. His European 
journey will be six months. 

Tvespay, May 28.—The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany visited the Empress Eugenie 
and the French Prince Imperial at Chiselhurt Mon- 
day. 

President White of Cornell University has been 
appointed first Vice President of the jury of the 
educational group inthe exhibition. The last in- 
stalment of American goods for the exhibition ar- 
rived Saturday. 

The Postal Congress Monday voted the con- 
vention, and it will probably be signed on Wednes- 


day. 

The statement of the German Imperial Bank 
shows an increase of specie of 9,361,000 marks. 

Accounts received from every capital in Europe 
concur as to the main feature of the political 
news, namely, the certainty of an early meeting of 
the Congress, but considerable anxiety is still ap- 
parent about military preparations and the situa- 
tion before Constantinople. The attitude of Aus- 
tria especially creates apprehension at St. Peters- 
burg, and this will not be allayed by the occupa- 
tion of Adakalos, which is Austria’s first overt de- 
monstration agvinst the Russian settlement of the 
Eastern question, Russia having promised that 
island to Servia. Servia is eertain not to get it 
unless the Congress awards it to her. Great se- 
crecy is still ntained at St. Petersburg about 
the progress of negotiations. The Journal des 
Debdats publishes the following : 

Bertin, May 26.—Invitations to the Congress 
were dispatched yesterday. If matters shall be 
satisfactorily concluded, @ treaty replacing the 
modified treaties of Paris and San Stefano will be 
signed at Berlin. The first steps for a definite ar- 
rangements between Russia an me were due 
to fhe efforts of Count Schouvaloff and the Ger- 
man Crown Prince. 

A dispatch from St. heseriey Boy ty it is ru- 
mored the Russian Imperial is 80 heavily 
indebted that the Government dare not continue 
the publication of weekly returns. The bank's 
affairsare in almost a hopeless condition. The 
apo issue of paper money to cover deficits 

go on, 





Miscellancous Items. 
"HF At St. Albans on Tuesday, 21st, the 
price of butter ranged from 10 to 18 cents, 
selections at 20, and fancy dairies 1 to 3 cents 
higher. 


tae At mag Me., May 23, the house of 
Captain Charles McLaughlin was mostly de- 
stroyed by fire. The house was insured for 
$1600 and the furniture for $700. 


t= The house and barn of Gardner S. Ab- 
bott, in Northfield, N. H., near Tilton Village 
was burned on Saturday night. Loss $2000, 
insurance $1000. Cause lightning. 


te At Norway, Me., May 24, a house and 
L onthe E. 8. Crockett farm were burned, 
with most of the contents. Loss $1200; in- 
sured for $650. 


te At Worcester, Mass., May 24, an un- 
occupied house, owned by Arnold Kabley, 
was burned. Loss $1400; insured for $1000. 
Another house, owned by M. H. Fay, was 
badly damaged. 


t= A large barn in Westport, belonging to 
Wm. Young, was burned, on the 24th, to- 
gether with four horses, a cow, a calf, a quan- 
tity of grain and farming tools. Loss $4000; 
insured $2775. 

te The work on the line of the Nictaux 
and Atlantic Railway has ceased, the company 
demanding concessions which an act of the 
Nova Scotia Legislature does not permit the 
Government to grant. 


te An examining committee of the Watér- 
ville Savings Bank, after a careful estimate of 
the assets, find that after paying the May divi- 
dend and taxes to the lst of June the bank has 
$10,000 above all liabilities. 


t= Prof. Baird of the Smithsonian Institute 
says the famous English ‘‘whitebait” is not a 
distinct species of tish, but only the young of 
several varieties, and that we have as good 
whitebait as any in England. 

t@ The steamer Herada, which sailed from 
Queenstown Sunday, had among her passen- 
gers 400 Mormons, mostly English, Scotch, 
and Welsh, who intend to proceed directly 
to Utah. There are also 50 Scandinavian em- 
igrants on board. 


te During the present season the Fish 
Commissioners of Maine have distributed 
130,000 land-locked salmon and 40,000 blue- 
backed trout throughout the State, and will 
commence to distribute black bass about the 
first of July. 


t# The Spanish Government has decided 
to authorize the return of Captain General 
Jovellar from Cuba, leaving General Martinez 
Campos in supreme military and civil com- 
mand, with power to execute the proposed 
reforms. 


te The steam saw mill belonging to George 
Thompson at Warren Summit, N. H., was 
totally destroyed by fire Sunday morning, to- 
gether with a large lot of sawed lumber and 
about 100 cords of slab wood. Loss, eight to 
ten thousand dollars; no insurance. 


te At Marblehead Sunday morning, fire 
broke out in the building owned by Joseph 
Graves, 4th, as a general produce and gro- 
cery store; building gutted ; damage to build- 
ing, $1000; to stock, $4000; insurance not 
stated. 


te A blast furnace near Rochester, N. Y., 
cooled accidentally last week, leaving the 
solid mass of iron to be removed by the te- 
dious ,process of hammer and chisel, or to be 
blasted out with nitro-glycerine. The loss is 
a severe one to the company, involving sever- 
al thousand dollars. 

t= In the Superior Court, 22d, Waterman, 
the Pacific Mills defaulter, and Whittier, the 
embezzling Methuen Town Treasurer, were 
arraigned, and in default of $25,000 and 
$10,000 bail were committed to jail. ‘The in- 
dictments against Waterman cover 100 pages 
of- paper. 

t= Prof. Burns, Superintendent of the 
Burns mine, Amesbury, has taken charge otf 
the Eggmoggin mine, Sedgwick, Me., which 
has recently erected reduction works at a cost 
of $40,000. ‘There are 500 tons of ore above 
ground, which, according to assays at the 
Philadelphia mint, will average $100 a ton. 


te The stoppage of ten mills in Fall River 
on Monday, combined with that of the Union, 
Border City and Sagamore mills, stopped 
some time ago, leaves idle 12,000 out of the 
28,000 print looms in the city, and of the 
16,000 still running, 1000 are at work on 
other goods. 


te The existence of a great number of 
counterfeits on American banks now making 
their appearance here from Europe is the se- 
cret that Williamson, the American forger 
convicted in London, wanted to sell for $75,- 
000. Among the counterfeits is now said to 
be a $50-greenback. 


t= The striking coal miners at Belleville, 
Ill., are ir a terrible condition, 1500 being on 
the verge of starvation. It is said that the 
operators acceded to the demands of the men 
for 24 cents per bushel, but backed out. In 
Dutch Hollow and Raib’s Station hundreds of 
men, women and children are daily begging 
for bread. 


t= The large farm house on the Fay es- 
tate, at Spring pond, near Floating bridge, 
Lynn, with the tool house, carriage house and 
greenhouse, were destroyed by fire early last 
Saturday morning. Valuable trees and shrub- 
bery were also ruined, and the total loss was 
about $8000. The fire originated in the wood- 
shed, adjoining the house, and may have been 
incendiary. 


te The new Buckfield Railroad, Me., now 
has twelve cars and a new engine already run- 
ning upon its line, and three bridges are near- 
ly completed. Seventy-five men are at work 
between Mechanic Falls and Bucktfield, put- 
ting in new ties, laying iron, etc., and it is ex- 
pected the road will be in good running or- 
der by the first of July. 


* per A foolish veteran named Michael Lane 
of Rochester, N. Y., who had not drawn his 
pension since 1865, the amount reaching $400, 
went to New York last week to collect it, tak- 
ing with hii $300, the proceeds of his sav- 
ings. After collecting his pension he bought 
a suit of clothes for $45, and on Monday 
morning was found by the police lying asleep 
in ‘‘Happy Alley,” a squalid, noisome court, 
and when examined at the station house he did 
not havé&a cent in his possession. His spree 
had cost him $655. 


te About 6 o’clock P. M., 23d, a tornado 
struck a settlement three miles from Barring- 
ton, a Chicago suburb, and desolated the 
country for a radius of about two miles. The 
farm house of Wm. Brunes was demolished, 
Mrs. Brunes instantly killed, and two young 
children carried through the air by the whirl- 
wind and hurled dead to the ground twenty 
rods away. A laborer was lifted from his feet, 
and on striking terra firma his legs were 
broken. No other damage to life is reported, 
but the destruction of property is considera- 
ble. 


t= Cold and rainy weather, with frequent 
frosts and ice, is reported in the mountainous 
districts of the North. The apple, grape, 
and fruit crops of Northern and Central New 
York and Vermont have not suffered percep- 
tibly as yet, however, and the pace effect 
of the cold snaps for several weeks past, it is 
believed, will not be disastrous, but rather 
checked too rapid development and toughened 
all growing vegetation. Ploughing is de- 
layed from the excessively moist condition of 
the soil. Winter wheat promises an enormous 
yield. 

ta A heavy snow storm in Deadwood, 
D. T., followed by warm weather and rain, 
have caused Deadwood and Whitewood creeks 
to again overflow their banks and flood a great 
portion of the town. A twogtory building 
was carried with great rapidity down stream 
200 yards, where it struck a bridge and went 
to pieces. Severai smaller houses were also 
carried away. No fatalities have yet oc- 
curred. Much of the road is washed away, 
and there is much damage to the placer claim. 
The entire damage thus far is $50,000, princi- 
pally to miners. 


te Two men out fishing near Boothbay, 
Me., the other day, left the small schooner in 
which they sailed and went to a little distance 
in a dory to visit their trawls, leaving the 
vessel unanchored and with sails spread, as 
there was no wind. Soon the wind rose, 
however, and the vessel started out to sea. 
The men, leaving their trawls, started imme- 
diately in pursuit, but soon found they would 
be unable to overtake her, and so, procuring 
another vessel that was near by, they con- 
tinued the chase. But the runaway was too 
smart for them, and after chasing her for sev- 
eral hours they gave it up, and left the vessel 
still going an nearly out of sight. 


te The annual Methodist camp meeting at 
Epping, N. H. commences Aug. 26 and contin- 
ues six days. The National Camp Meeting 
Association will be present and join in the 
proceedings and will bring its large ‘‘Taber- 
nacle Tent” to be in use on the grounds dur- 
ing the meeting. The Executive Committee 
of the!Hedding Camp Meeting Association, 
which owns the grounds at Epping, consists of 
Rev. James Pike, D D., of South Newmar- 
ket, Chairman; Rey. James Thurston of Do- 
; Rev. H. M. Cilley of Roches- 

. L. Eastman of Haverhill, Mass., 

born of Epping, ie 

of Haverhill, Mass,, S. F. Dawson 

of Lawrence, Mass., and Frank M. Davis of 
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t= All the wire of the East river bridge, 
New York, will be in place by the Ist of Sep- 
tember. The work of wrapping the cables 
will require about two months more, when the 
main ase of the cable work will be complet- 
ed. Nearly all the foundations for the ap- 
proach piers have been excavated. 


te The centenniai celebration of the town 
of Franklin which takes place June 12, will be 
attended by His Excellency the Governor and 
Staff, the Hon. William Claflin, the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder and the Hon. Henry B. 
Peirce. The Hon. Charles Francis Adams is 
expected, and doubtless there will be a very 
large attendance. 


_ Ee Second hand arms are being purchased 
in New York to some extent by agents of dif- 
ferent States. Among tie States which are 
most active in adopting military precautions 
are Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and California. 
The State of Pennsylvania provided for a 
more thorough equipment some months ago, 
immediately after the railroad disturbances 
were suppressed, and New York State is well 
provided for in arsenal supplies. 


teDuring the hailstorm in Exeter, N. H., 
on Saturday, the florists were damaged to a 
considerable extent by the breaking of glass. 
In one green-house over 300 panes of glass 
were broken. All early vegetation was cut 
down and to a great extent entirely destroyed. 
The storm also swept a number of acres of 
forest down in Kingston. There was a heavy 
hail storm in Hampton Falls and Stratham on 
Sunday afternoon, and rain fell in torrents for 
a short time. 


t= The Chicago elevators as per official re- 
turns, contain 587,664 bushels of wheat, §12,- 
678 bushels of corn, 141,542 bushels of oats, 
35,474 bushels of rye, and 314,191 bushels of 
barley, making a grand total of 1,891,549 
bushels, against 1,530,432 bushels one week 
ago, and 6,212,229 bushels at this period a 
year ago. Milwaukee warehouses are stored 
with 566,459 bushels of wheat, 31,515 bushels 
of corn, 67,256 bushels of oats, 18,910 bushels 
of rye, and 366,933 bushels of barley. 


te Reports from along the coast show that 
the fishing season opens remarkably well. 
All the oil works along the shores of our 
waters from Bristol Ferry to Seaconnet are in 
operation, and are doing a prosperous busi- 
ness. Not only are the menhaden abundant, 
but they are unusually fat, and yield much 
more than the average quantity of oil. ‘The 
fishermen are in high glee, and are justified in 
looking forward to a very prosperous season’s 
business. 


tt Sunday afternoon seven men were pre- 
paring to have a fish fry on an island in the 
Waterman reservoir, at Smithfield, R. I., 
when a storm came up, and lightning struck 
the party. William Calvin, of Scituate, and 
Daniel Knowlton, of Greenville, who were 
standing back to back under a tree, were 
killed. Eugene Knowlton, a brother of Dan- 
iel Knowlton, and Jeremiah Angell, his hired 
man, were injured, their boots being stripped 
off, their feet burned and limbs partially par- 
alyzed. The other three were stunned, but 
not seriously. 


t= The schooner Union, Captain Mills, of 
Castine, Me., from St. John for New York, 
with a load of 116,000 feet of lumber, put into 
Portsmouth harbor early last week on account 
of the weather, and on Wednesday went her 
way. The following day, when off Nantucket 
shoals, the wind blew a perfect gale from the 
north, and the vessel sprung a leak. The 
pumps were rigged, but were of no avail, and 
distress signals were hoisted. The schooner 
Willis S. Shepard, Captain Reeves, took the 
captain and crew off the wreck, and had hardly 
got away from her when the Union sprung 
open, and fairly split in two, and in a moment 
her load of lumber, with pieces of the wreck, 
were scattered in all directions. 





Business Notices. 


A MORNING WALK. 

Let those who would enjoy good health, 

More to be prized than mines of wealth, 
Rise early, and just walk abroad, 

And view the beauteous works of God: 
Down round the ** Public Garden” go, 

And view the flowers as there they grow, 
And listen to the Robin’s song, 

While walking in the paths along; 
Then, when the morning walk is o’er, 

Just walk as far as FENNO’S STORE, 
Where they fit Boys with “Svurts COMPLETE,” 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 

The changing seasons always demand of us some 
attention to our health. Not a cure all—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—but a remedy just suited to loss of appetite, 
debility and the languor peculiar to this season. A 
medicine whose merit meets the approval of those who 
have used it. Composed of those roots, barks and 
herbs, which are known to all as best for these 
troubles. ‘‘Hood’s Cook Book” sent free. Send for 
one. ©. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 4tzz 


POTATO PESTS. 

Now is the time to post yourself as to the character 
and best mode of contending against the 
Potato-Beetle 
and other insect foes of the Potato. We will send 
Prof. Riley’s illustrated work on ‘‘Potato Pests,” post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Address 

R. P. EATON & CO., 34 Merchants Row. 


Colorado 


A CARD. 

ro all who are suffering from the errors and indis 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., | will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope to the Kev. Joseru T. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. 52wdl 





> 
Marriages and Deaths, 
MARRIED. 

In this city, May 20, by George K. Sneadon, Esq., 
Wm. Daigle to Florence Packard. 

May 21, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Mr. James 8. Long 
fellow to Miss Ada M. Lord. May 22, by same, Mr. 
Frank J. Thorne to Mabel Belyea. 

May 16, by Rev. H. A. Stevens, Mr. Wm. H. Brown 
to Miss Mary J. Campbell. 

May 23, by Alfred A. Wright, John 
of Newport, R. I., to Rebecca Somes. 

May ¥, by Rev. Alfred A. Wright, Charles J. Ed 
wards to Eva L. Plaisted. 

May 22, by Rev. Henry A. Cook, Orin O. Merrifield 
to Emma M. Harrington. 

In Lynn, May 16, by Rev. C. D. Hills, 
Thayer, of this city, to Katie M. Jones. 

In South Boston, May 22, by Rev. George A. Thayer, 
James RK. Wild, of Quincy, to Miss Jeanie M. Johnson, 
daughter of Robert Johnson, Esq. 

In East Boston. May by Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Mr. John R. Stark to Miss Grace Burrows. 

In Malden, May 20, by Kev. J. W. F. Barnes, Mr. 
Chas. W. Brown to Miss Emeline L. Townsend. 

In Needham, May 27, by Kev. 5. W. Bush, Fred. L. 
Carter to Clara k. Woods, only daughter of George 
W oods. 

In Newburyport, May 21, by Rev. J. 
A. Pearson to Miss Efhe Hussey. 

In Medtield, May 1¥, by Rey. C. 8. Sewell, Mr. Geo. 
F. Mitchell to Miss Elizabeth 8S. Clifford. 

In Ipswich, May 15, by Rev. Mr. Whitaker, Benj. F. 
Nichols to Hannah Pickard. 

In Woburn May 15, by Rev. 
H. Richardson to Lila T. Parker. 

In Marblehead, May 13, by Rev. Mr. Healy, Alexan- 
der Barry to Mary J. Young. 

In Newport, K. I., May 22, by Rev. Dr. Childs, Capt. 
E. O. Matthews, of the U. 8, Navy to Miss Hattie 
Hammond. 

In Providence, R. 1., May 22, by Rev. Dr. Laurie, L. 
S. Brooks, M. D., of Springtield, to Annie Laurie, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

In Westport, Conn., May 23, by Rev. Joseph Sander- 
son, D. D., Walter Lindsay Richardson, of this city, to 
Louise F. Saunderson, daughter of the officiating 
clergyman. 


W. Batcheller, 


Edward P. 


21, 


Candin, Chas. 


Daniel March, John 





DIED. 


In this city, May 23, Hannah E. Cook, 53 yrs 5 mos. 

May 2, Martha H., wife of E. L. Perkins, 59 yrs 9 
mos. 

May 25, Mrs. Edward M., wife of E. M. Hennessy, 
and daughter of KE. W. Wheelock, of Chelsea, 23 yrs. 

May 26, Henry Little, formerly of Bangor, Me., 90. 

May 21, Dr. Edward, youngest son of the late Dr. 
John Warren, 73 yrs. 

May 22, Joseph W. Lawrence, 79 yrs 6 mos. 

May 23, Ezra Palmer, M. D., 69 yrs. 

May 24, Judith 8. Haskell, 80 yrs 9 mos. 

May 25, Charles H. Lawrence, 41 yrs 10 mos. 

May 25, Edward H. Clowser, 60 yrs 11 mos. 

May 26, Susan Warren Babcock, 53 yrs 9 mos. 

In Boston Highlands, May 23, Loise Read, wife of 
George F. Sykes, 49 yrs. May 26, Carrie H., wife of 
George H. Davenport and daughter of the late Horace 
G. Hutchins, 22 yrs. 

In Charlestown, May 25, Wm, Francis Hurley, 25 yrs 
6mos. May 24, Mrs. Harriet A., widow of Hosea 8. 
Fish, 55 yrs. 

In East Boston, May 26, Mrs. Mary Hill, 71 yrs 9 


mos. 

In Chelsea, May 24, Mrs. Augusta O., wife of Rev. 
R. M. Byram, 57 yrs 2mos. May 26, Capt. Daniel Pep- 
per, 82 yrs 8 mos. 

In Cambridge, May 22, Mrs. Sally 8S. Kempton, 88 
yrs4mos. Mr. Henry D. Clary, 62 yrs. 

In Marlboro’, May 22, Sophia Fay, widow of the late 
Mark Fay, 81 yrs 10 mos. 

In Medway, May 24, Mrs. Mary A., wife of the late 
Simeon Fuller, 79 yrs. 

In Dorchester, May 23, Katie E., wife of George W. 
Maun, 35 yrs 10 mos. 

In South Boston, May 22, Dr. J. H. Nibill, 55 yrs. 

In East Boston, May 24, Dorcas A. Beales, 42 yrs 11 


mos. 

At Winter Hill, May 
Parks, 23 yrs 2 mos. 

In Somerville, May 23, Abigail, relict of the late 
Samuel Hudson, 81 yrs 5 mos. 

In Swampscott, May 21, Mrs. Lorenda Allen, 68 yrs. 
Mrs. Pamelia N. Baker, 54 yrs 2 mos. 

In Malden, May 24, Mrs. Hannah P., widow of Na- 
thaniel Tufts, 79 yrs 2 mos. 

In Malden, May 25, Mre. Emma §8., wife of W. H. H. 
a) 28 yrs. 

In Everett, May-22, Charles Whittemore, 48 yrs. 

In Medford, May 21, Mrs. Joanna E., wife of the late 
Ebenezer Page, of Gilmanton, N. H., 81 yrs 5 mos. 
May 25, Charles Cleaves, 68 yrs 5 mos. 

In Lynn, May 20, Mrs. Sarah E. Lear, 36 yrs 7 mos. 
May 23, Mrs. Lucy A. Grant, ~~ 3 mos. 

In Marblehead, May 13, Mrs. Nancy Phillips, 79 yrs. 

In Waltham, May 25, Wm. Bradstreet, 66 yrs 2 mos. 

In Newburyport, May 21, Mary B., daughter of the 
late Capt. John Moore, 27 yrs 9 mos. 

In Haverhill, May 24, John 8. Harney, Esq., of 
Portsmouth, N. H., 76 yrs. 

In Methuen, May 22, Daniel Merrill, 94 yrs. 

In Newtonville, May 22, Anna H. Buckley, 84 yrs. 

In Groton, May 18, Mrs. Lucinda Torrey, 67 yrs. 

In Concord, May 21, Mrs, Lucy P., widow of the late 
Joseph Reynolds, M. D., 78 yrs. ‘ 

In Billerica, May 22, Mrs. Susan, wife of Capt. O. 
C. Rogers, formerly of Woburn, 76 yrs. 

In East Lexington, May 23, Mrs. Sybel Pierce, 90 
yrs 8 mos. 

In Norwood, May 21, J. Metcalf Baker, 69 yrs 8 mos. 

In Leominster, May 21, Mrs. Jonas, widow of the 
late Jonas Colburn, 82 yrs 9 mos. 

In Taunton, May 21, Philena R. Howland, 75 yrs. 

In New Bedford, May 23, Oliver Crocker, 89 yrs 10 


mos. 
In South Abington, Mr. Jared Whitman, 93 yrs 7 
mos, 
oat Kennebunk, Me., May 21, Capt. Geo. J, Perkins, 
yrs. 
In Saco, Me., May 19, Edmund Currier, 81 yrs. 
In New Ipswich, N. H., Chas. A. Whitney, 56 yrs. 
In Nashua, N. H., May 23, Mr. Daniel Newell, be- 
on to be the senior printer of New England, 89 yr# 
In Tewksbury, May 26, Henry J., only son of Henry 


E. Preston, 41 3 e 

r..' Whitineviie, May 36, Mr. George 8. Bathrick, 53 
In Cochesett, May 25, Mr. .M 80 yrs. 
In Gardiner, Me. ; Michal ead 97. 
In Newmarket, N. 4 27, Mrs. peusey Thomp- 


» 07 yrs. 
In Haverhill, N. H., ustin Palmer, Esq., 
ea yre. N. H., May 13, Aus 


2 
<<, 


Stella, wife of Charles E. 











In Charlemont, N. H., May 23, Miss Catherine Coles, 
‘ yrs. 
In East Lebanon, N. H., May 25, Charles A. Cush- 


ing, 62 yrs. 
n Derry, N. H., May 25, Rev. G. C. Powell. 
In Warner, N. H., May 22, John Whitcomb, 93 yrs. 
In Exeter, N. H., May 22, Joshua Getchell, 70 yrs. 
In Croydon, N. H., May 22, Kimball Lovering, 88 yrs. 
In Chester, N. H., May 20, Capt. David Shaw, 90 yrs. 
In Epping, N. H., May 2, Almira, wife of Daniel 
B. Ro era, 80 yrs. 
In Henniker, N. H., May 21, Frederick Whitney, 72. 
In Montpelier, Vt., May 21, Bucklin O. Tayler, M. 
D., 82 yrs. 
In Charlestown, 8. C., May 22, Charles Francis 
Fisher, of Dedham, Mass., 27 yrs 8 mos. 





B® Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





: } New Advertisements, 
THE GRANDEST BOOK SALE 


THE WORLD EVER SAW. 


A. W. LOVERING’S 


NEW MILLION DOLLAR 


Book Sale, 


BY MAIL. 


399 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Handsome Present with Every Book! 


Your choice of One Million Books for 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


And a Valuable Present Free! ! 


Solid Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamond and Amethyst Rings. 
Free Grants of Real Estate, 


cITyY LOTS, 


And other Valuable and Costly Gifts, sent 
Free to Book-buyers every day. 


Every Ring warranted a pure Diamond or 
Amethyst. 

Every Watch warranted solid Gold or Silver. 

Every Name published, Guaranteed, 


The following is a list of the Recipients (who have 
permitted us to use their names) of the Gifts awarded 
during 


THE PAST TWO WEEKS. 


Amethyst Ring, to A H Crandell, Adams, Mass; 
Horace E Walker, Claremont, N H; T D Hamilton, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich; Thomas Mulligan, East Bay, 
Mich; H B Morse, Hanover College, Indiana; A 
McAndrews, M D, Ypsilanti, Mich; Wm H Harrison, 
Winnebago Agency Minn; Key H W Thompson, Es- 
canaba, Mich; Nellie S Brown, Tarrytown, N Y; 
Denis Collins, Pembroke, Me; Dr JS Boyd, Philadel 
phia, Pa; Wm © Barry, Ontonagon, Mich. Silwer 
Watch, W E Bowen, Bowens’ Mills, Mich; Joseph 
Newman, Jr, Dorr, Mich; H Sherman, Liberty, Me; 
Harry Crompton, Grand Rapids, Mich; H Drummond, 
Milan, Tenn; James M Davis, Montville, Me; Mr 
Oliver Dow, West Buxton, Me; John Winn, Lewiston, 
Me: Richard Emmons, Saco, Me; Geo C Weeks, Otis- 
vile Mich. Diamond Ring, Miss AB Clarke, 
Florence, Mass; Mrs M A Wood, New Market N. H; 
Miss M N Taft, Keene, N H; MrsH F Porter, West 
Pembroke, Me; Mrs 8 H Chenery, So Manchester, 
Conn; Miss Effie E Wheeler, Benona, Mich; Mrs Geo 
H McLauchlan, Dennysville, Me; D J Kyle, Kenne- 
bunkport, Me; Lizzie S Austin, No Berwick, Me; 
Mrs F B Perkins, Kennebunkport, Me. Amethyst 
Ring, to Sophia A Corthell, Dennysville, Me; Map- 
gie Hobbs, No Berwick, Me; Mi-s A E Tucker, Spen- 
cer, Mass; F J Rogers, Bridgeport, Conn; Elihu L 
Hawkins, M D, No Adams, Mass. Diamond Ring, 
Mary O Sadler, Bath, Me; Kose F. Davis, Skowhegan, 
Me. 

Diamond Ring, Ida © Lane, Newport, Vt. 
Amethyst Ring, R W Titus, Romeo, Mich; R 
Kamura, Holland, Mich; Mary A Barton, No. Ber- 
wick, Me. Silwer Watch, © W Sherwin, M. D., 
Woodstock, Vt; Owen W Fares, Romeo, Mich. 
Band Ring, Zora A Smith, Buchanan, Mich. 

Silver Watch, L. A. Thompson, Irasburg, Vt. 
Diamond Ring, Ida P. Hill, Waterbury, Vt.; Ka 
tie Hackett, Brunswick, Me. Band Ring, Mrs. H. 
C. Dunbar, Lewiston, Me.; James P. Wood, Chelsea, 
Mich; F. Boonstra, Drenthi P. O., Mich; A. Ballou, 
Woonsocket, RI; Albert T. Moses, Bath, Me.; Lizzie 
Leckler, Butler, Pa. Silwer Watch, 3. R. Kinsiey, 
Romulus, Mich.; Wm. F. Garcelon, Lewiston, Me. 
Amethyst Ring, Mrs M. E. Putnam, Tehuacana, 
lexas; ©. W. Vining, Liberty, Mich; Milton E. Park 
inson, Evart, Mich; Alice Gould, Florence, Mass; T. 
J. Southard, Richmond, Me; Geo Rawson, Grand 
Junction, Mich; H. T. Carpenter, Union City, Mich; 
Libby RKonaham, Ypsilanti, Mich; Rebecca Bliss, 
Northampton, Mass; W. E. Frederick, Helena, Mon 
tana; Miss M. C. Warner, Sheboygan Falls, Wis; Miss 
8S. A. Barker, Westminster, Mass; Mrs Gilbert John 
son, Sherman City, Mich; Mrs Nellie M. Hill, Bidde- 
ford, Me; Mrs N.S. Allen, Dennysville, Me; Ida F. 
Scammon, Saco, Me; Mrs. John KR. Andrews, Saco, 
Me; Alice Cramp, Clinton, Mich; Mrs J. F. Stearns, 
Saco, Me; Mrs John W. Crane, Machias, Me; Miss 
Lucy E. Hodgdon, Saco, Me; Mrs A L Manson, Laco 
nia, NH; Mrs Edwin Frost, Belfast, Me; Miss Callie 
Goudut, Dayton, Ohio; Morrill Goodwin, So Berwick, 
Me; Mrs Kate C. Sherwood, Florence, Mass; George 
Walker, Florence, Mass; Dennis P McCarthy, Detroit, 
Michigan; C A Craum, Escauba, Mich; Sarah J Mill- 
oop: So Manchester, Conn; Z Hamden, Bath, Me; A 
E Britgood, Voluntown, Conn, 

Diamond Ring, Melvin W Higgins, Portland, 
Me; Mrs. H C Burleigh, Fairfield Centre, Me; Mary 
A Tarbox, Bath, Me; Mary L. Powers, So. Berwick, 
Me; Mary K. McLauchlin, Pembroke. Me; Clara A 
Collins, Biddeford, Me; Lizzie S Austin, No. Berwick, 
Me. Silwer Watch, Frank W Crocker, Bath, Me; 
Eugene Sullivan, So. Berwick, Me; F B Wiggin, Saco, 
Me; Capt. Aaron F Churchill, Savannah, Ga; WS 
Dennett, Saco, Me. Diamond Ring, Alice E War- 
ner, Whately, Mass. 

Band Ring, Mrs. M L Higgins, Chesterfield, 
Mass; Julanna Morgan, Rochester, Vt. 


GRAND PIANO, Ephraim Adams, Somerville. 


CLUBS! 

Any person getting up a CLUB of 
ten or more, and sending the Money, 
per Mail, will be allowed a Cash Pre- 
mium of TEN PER CENT. IN EXACT 
PROPORTION tothe order given. He 
may either RETAIN the Amount, or 
we will place it to his Credit in any 
purchase he may make. 


THE SALE IS NOW OPEN! 


I am Ready for your Orders. 


For full particulars and list of Books 
send for Catalogue. 


Take your choice from the Catalogue. Send the 
money with every order by mail, and always Lnclose 
Ten Cents in Money or Stamps for Postage on each 
Book you order, and | will send you by return imail or 
express the book or books you order, with the present 
or presents that I shall give with every book. I sell 
the books so cheap that I cannot afford to pay the 
postage and send an elegant present besides; so be 
sure to enclose ten cents in stamps or money, for post- 
age. Direct all orders to 


A. W. LOVERING, 
No. 399 Washington St., Boston. 


HAYING TOOLS. 

NHE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN 
| the United States, among which will be found, 
500 Improved New Model Buckeye Mowers, 

one and two-horse. 

500 Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedders, 
500 Improved Bay State Horse Rakes, 

Phillip’s, Messer and Colby’s, Hubbard & Blake's, 
and Dunn Edge Tool Co.’s Celebrated Scythes, ground 
sharp, ready for use; Patent Scythe Snaths; two and 
three bow Hay Rakes, Revolving Horse Hay Rakes; 
Spring Tooth Horse Hay Rakes. 

Whitcomb’s Improved Horse Hay Rake, two 
and three tine Hay Forks, Grindstones, and Grind. 
stone Fixtures. 

Nellis’ Harpoon Horse Pitchforks, Grass 
Hooks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rackets, Sickles, Copper 
Weather Vanes, Steel and iron tooth Horse Hoes and 
Cultivators. 

Excelsior Lawn Mowers at great reduction in 
prices, at 


PARKER & CANNETT’S, 


Nos. 49 North Market St. and 
46 Merchants Row, BOSTON. 
Send for circulars. 4w22 





FHE COLLINS 


Hay Tedder. 


THE BEST TEDDER MADE. 


HIS NEW TEDDER WAS THOROUGH- 

LY tested last season, and is admitted to be far 
superior to any yet produced. Its yielding, inde- 
pendent arm gives it a great advantage over any 
other, while, for lightness of draft, no other can begin 
to approach it. It is strong, simple and darable, easily 
operated, and leaves the grass in the best possible 
shape for drying. It takes first prizes every- 
where, and always comes off victorious at every 
field trial. Buy no other until you have seen 
it. Descriptive circulars furnished on application to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


2teop22 
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It Rakes Cleaner than any other 


ORSE RAKE IN USE, AND DOES 

not scratch or tear the ground. The teeth are 
80 and hung that the points run flat on the 
ground in a direct line with the 
and thus glide under and lift and the hay with- 
out dragging it. Each tooth works pendently, 
and it es but a second to remove one or put it in } 
place. The Rake is constructed of the best material, 
and in a most thorough manner. It carries a large 
winrow, and always gives perfect satisfaction. 


It is the Rake for you to Buy. 
Send for circular, or call and see it, 
EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 
Agent for manufacturers. 5w22 











CENTENNIAL 


==... 


SWIVEL PLOWS 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE ! 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societies. Superior 
to any for Level Land and Hill-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 


Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Eleven Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field Trial held at Presump- 
scot Park, Portland, Me., Thursaay, Sept. 6, 1877, in 
competition with the Leading Plows of the Eastern 
States. 

The design of the plowing, 2s announced by the So 
cieties, was “to show the merits of competing plows.” 
The result settles the questions as to which is best. 
The “Centennial” are now offered to the farmers of 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran 
teed satisfactory in operation, and to work as repre- 
sented. 


Quincy Hall, Bostgn, Mass. 


4&@ Liberal discounts to Dealers and Agents. 
for Circular. 


Send 


CORN 


May be planted with the Stockbridge 
Manure as tate as the middie of 
June, and it will come forward very 
rapidly. 

HIS CROP IS THE SUREST RAISED 

in New England, and should be more largely 
grown. If you have not stable manure, use the Stock- 
bridge. Remember it is quickly —— only four 
bags for an acre, costing $20.00, and nearly every one 
speaks of how it backs up a crop to the end of the sea- 
son. It also leaves the land in good condition, as 
shown by succeeding crops, which are larger where the 

Stockbridge has been used. 


HUNGARIAN. 


For Hungarian or Millet use the Stockbridge, 2 
bags, 450 lbs., fos one acre—$14. This is to produce 
from 2 to 3 tons per acre, according to soil and season. 
From 3 to 4 tons of Hungurian have been raised to the 
acre, and is considered equal to the best English hay 
Farmers who have light, dry soil, not adapted to hay, 
but on which Hungarian thrives best, should plant this 
= It may be sown from the middle of June to the 
middle of August, and grown in six weeks. If your 
hay crop is short or you have a field where the grass is 
light, you can cut it the middle or last of Jnneand then 
plough the land, and sow to Hungarian, which will 
come off in time to seed down in the fall or sow to 
wiuter rye. It is a grand thing to eke out ashort crop 
and is not half appreciated by our New England far 
mers. About one bushel of seedis sown to the acre 
and harrowed lightly into the soil. It should be cut 
when in blossom. 

FODDER CORN.— For one acre, 2 bags, 450 lbs., 
$12. This has given excellent satisfaction, producing 
several tons of fodder to the acre. Fodder corn may 
be sown with the Stockbridge Manure as late as the 
middle of July, and will grow rapidly and luxuriantly. 
There is nothing better than this crop to help out 
short feed. 

NiP.—For 1-6acre, 1 bag, 250 lbs., $5.50. This 
will produce at the rate of 400 to 600 bushels per acre,, 
according to soil, season and kind cultivated. Applied 
in the drill. 

CABBAGE.- For 1-8 acre, 1 bag, 2001bs., $5. This 
will produce from 8 to 10 tons per acre, according to 
soil and season. Sown broadcast, or hoed about the 
plants. This manure is used by the market gardeners 
and liked very much. W. H. BOWKER & CO., 
43 Chatham St., Boston, 3 Park Place, N. Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Marblehead Mammoth, Bergen Drumhead, Stone 
Mason, Premium Flat Dutch, Fottler’s, and others. By 
mail, 50 cts. per 100; by express, packed in moss, Mar. 
blehead Mammoth, $2.50 # 1000; the others, $2; per 
100, 35 cents. Plants ready June 10th. Send for circu- 
lar. WM. BROWN, Box 776 Westfield, Mass. 4t22 


«$5 to $10 


Daily profit, with $25 Capital. Agents 
wanted, male and female, to sell a staple article 
in demand in every family. In packages convenient 
for handling and unobjectionable in every respect. 
Circular mailed to any address. Samples 75 cents 
cach, by mail. Address C. 8. HOWELL, Eagle Wire 
Mills, Imlay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. wz 
Adres ALONZO FLACK, Pres., for special terms at 
Claverack (N. Y.) College. All appointments best 


Pon’t outrage your Stomach with violent 
cathartics, but use that pleasant and salutary laxative, 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 
Which acts gently though effectively, promotes diges- 
tion and appetite, induces active circulation of the 
blood, arouses the dormant liver and benefits the whole 
internal organism. A dose is instantaneously pre 
yared, and the article is refreshing and portable. 
*rove the truth of this by using it 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

7-shot revolver, with box carte 


Revolver Free fiane, caaee ee Box cere 


SON, 136 and 138 Wood St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 13t22 


; _ 


2w22 


Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no 2 alike, 
with name, 10 cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
18t22 


“ANHTOOD 
REST ORED, 


A victim of youthful imprude , causing premature 
decay, nervous debility, etc ri n vain every 
known remedy, has fou which he 
will send FREE to his fello s 

J. H. REEVES, 4 » N.Y. 


bh 


SOULE & GOULD, 
Commission Merchants 
FOR THE SALE OF 
FLEECE AND PULLED WOOLS, 
158 Federal Street, Boston. 
Consignments solicited, and advances made on ship- 


ments. Sacks furnished. 13t20 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
6 Side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address 
P.O. VICKERY, AuGusTa, Maine. ly16 


60 D Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cost 
ly outfitfree. TruE & Co., Augusta, Me. ly9 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 otufit 
free. H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. ly#9 


SALESROOM FOR 


Waltham Watches, 


J. V. KETTELL, 


376 Washington St., Boston. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &e., 


Offers to the pe, at the lowest prices, the largest 
assortment 0 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Cold Chains, Clocks, &c., 


to be found in Boston. Parties at a distance desiring 
to order by mail can do so with perfect confidence, as 
I guarantee every watch sold, and furnish the com. 
pany’s certificate with it. 8wis20 


prea Rod 
U szo0nZ ouiuas 301k) 


CHOICE 


SUMMER CLOTHING 


—FROM— 


Macular, Williams & Parker's 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
REAL YACHT CLOTH SUITS, 


Made from the genuine Middlesex indigo blue fabric, 
at $20 and $23. 


INDIGO BLUE FLANNEL, 


From the Assabet and Middlesex Mills—the best made 
—from $15 to $20 per suit. 


BLACK AND BLUE CHEVIOT SUITS 


$20.00. 


9 





Scotch and English Specialties. 


Elegant, comfortable and economical suits in 
these lines at $24, $25 and $26. 


We also briefly mention other desirable Summer 
goods of which we have large assortments, and from 
which gentlemen can make their selections to advan- 
tage—the prices mentioned for the suits being as low 
as can be afforded for first-class articles—as follows : 


American Summer Navy Cloth. ...... . $21, 
German Black Paletot—half dress 
Blue and Black Fine Tricots .... . 

Scoteh and English Mixed Suitings . . 

American Mixed Suitings 


$18 to 


Macular, Williams & Parker 


400 Washington Street, Boston, 
—\ 
53 & 57 Westminster street, Providence, B. I. 
2w2l 








ARDS, (Nobby scenes, name 
Paso egua, Outht to conta’ ¥. HY PARSONS. 


25 Fenoanble Ono Oo Nassau. ao 


Beal Estate---Stock, 
TOW IS THE TIME TO BUy 
AN from the popular breed, the Light 2a 
any one a me fifty cents or sixteen 3 cent post. 
age stamps, I will pack and ship a setting of eggs (13,) 
from the Felch Strain, warranted to hatch. ‘ 


H. R. STURGIS, 
Lee Riverside, Maine. 
HE ORLOFF HORSE “SOBOL” IM- 
F, a ie in 1876 by RopBins BATTELL of Norfolk, 
WILL MAKE THE SEASON 
of 1878 at my stable at Middlefield, 
place I may be addressed for more 


tion. 13t1s8 


4wi9 


ome at whicu 
articular informa- 
SOHN M. TERRILL. 


FARMS AND FARMING 

ANDS IN THE AROOSTOOK VAL- 
VF LEY. ‘Small and large farms from ete pL na 
acre, according to distance from Railroad. ‘Twenty-five 
years’ residence gives us a thorough knowledge of the 
country. Teams furnished for a personal inspection 
of any farm on our register. Correspondence solicited. 

SMALL & SMALL, Real Estate Agents, 
“Caribou House.” 13wl6 Caribou, Me. 


Sure REWARD! 


5 Years to Pay for a Farm. 
$4 to S10 PER ACRE. 


Beech and Maple Land in Michigan, in the Million 
Acre Grant of the Grand Kapids and Indiana 
Railroad Company. 


Strong Soil, 
Sure Crops, 
Pienty of Timber, 
No Drought, 


No Chinch Bu 
No ‘‘Hoppers,”’ » 
Running Streams, 
Pure Water, 
Ready Markets, 
Schools. 


Railroad Completed through Centre of the 
Grant, 


New New-England Home. 


This Land and State are specially suited to the habits 
of the THRIFTY NEW ENGLAND FAR- 
MER, and is the best possible opportunity tor placing 
sons and daughters in a new home, with a tar better 
beginning than that of their fathers. 

Send for pamphiet, English or German. 


Address W. 0. HUGHART, 
Land Commissioner, 
13110 Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Legal Notices, 


Ors hie OF MASSACHU- 
SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY P. FAIRBANKS, 
late of Hudson, in said County, deceased, intestate 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to ALBERT GUILD, of Cambridge, in the 
County of Middlesex. You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of June 
next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the new spaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Buston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty eighth day of May, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy eight. 
3w22 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Title perfect. 





YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. At a Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge, in and for said County of Midale- 
sex, On the twenty-eighth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy 
eight. On the petition of GEORGE WILLiaM 
RIBLEYT, of Newton, in said County, praying tuat 
his name may be changed to that of GEORGE WILLIAM 
GLEASON. Public notice having been given, accord- 
ing to the order of Court, that ali persons might ap- 
pear and show cause, if any they had, why the same 
should not be granted, and it appearing that the rea 
son given therefor is sufficient, and consistent with 
the public interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, 
and no objection being made, It is decreed that his 
name be changed, as prayed for, to that of GEORGE 
WILLIAM GLEASON, which name he shall hereafter 
bear, and which shall be his legal name, and that he 
give public notice of said change by publishing this 
decree once a week for three successive weeks in the 
newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, and make return to this Court under oath 
that such notice has been given 
322 GEORGE M. BROOKS, Judge of Probate Court. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, S88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of TIMOTHY C. EDMES rER, 
late of Everett, in said county, deceased, Greet 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
resented to said Court, for Probate, by HULDA 
.DMESTER, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named, 
and that she may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the fourth Tuesday of June, A. D., 1878, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news. 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-eighth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seve nty- 
eight. Swey J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, und others interested in the estate 
of ENOCH H. DUDLEY, late of Natick, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, FERDINAND 
A. WYMAN, Administrator of the estate of said de 
ceased, has presented to said Court his petition for 
license to sell so much of the real estate of said de 
ceased as will raise the sum of Ten Thousand ont hun- 
dred and seventy-three dollars and twenty-eight cents, 
for the payment of debts and charges of administra 
tion. You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the second Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same; and said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, 
three weeks successively, in the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, the last pub 
lication to be two days at least, before said Court 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-first duy of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy eight. 
Sw2lv J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
XU SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of SARAH B. 
WORK, late of Billerica, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, Rurus RK. UNDERHILL, the 
executor of the will of said deceased, has presented for 
allowance the first and final account of his administra- 
tion upon the estate of said deceased. You are he reby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of June 
next, at nine o'clock, in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And the said executor is ordered to serve this citation 
by publishing the same once a week, in the New EnG.- 
LAND FARMER, anewspaper printed at Boston, three 
weeks, successiy ely, the last publicationto be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this tenth day of May in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3w20¥ J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


HE YELLOW NANSEMOND, BEST 
VARIETY. 
7c per 100, $3 per 500, $5 per 1000, 
with directions for culture, by which, if followed, 


Sweet Potatoes of your own growing are a sure thing 
every time. 


HOVEY & CO., 


2itf 16 South Market St., BOSTON 





$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. lyo 


DRESS 


OUR MOWINGS, PASTURES AND 
grain fields with the Stockbridge Grass Ma- 
mure, which you can do till the 20th May, as it acte 
immediately, and will — a good growth in from 
four to six weeks, and if your grain or grass fields do 
not bid fair to give a good crop, from lack of manure 
in the soil, you will find it profitable to apply the 
above. If, however, there are no grass roots, ora 
poor catch, you had better cut the grain or grass early, 
and plough up and sow to Hungarian, with the 
Stockbridge Hungarian Fertilizer, which will 
give a oe of from two to four tons per acre, that is 
equal to the best English Hay. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


bev L€S SAL ERAris 


PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, is the 
enuine wholesome article, that every prudent house- 
eeper should select. It has stood the test for twent 

years, and still stands superior to all others for cull. 
nary purposes. Nearly all tirst class grocers keep it— 
but see that the er. bears the name of 

26teopis22 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Good News to all Out of Employment. 
E WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL TO 
any one desiring pleasant and profitable em. 

loyment, a beautiful Chromo and confidential cireu- 
ar of the American and Kuropean Chromo Company, 
showing how to make money. We have something 
entirely new, such as has never been offered to the 
public before. There is lots of money in it for agents. 

Address, —eeees, a 3 cent stamp for return postage 

on Chromo, F. GLEASON, 19 Essex Street, Boston, 


“GOLDEN MILLET. 


OFFER FOR SALE SEED OF 
this valuable variety of Malet which is fast com- 
ing into favor as an annual Hay and Fodder Crop. 


Also, Hungarian and common Millet, 
HOVEY & CO., 


21 16 South Market St.. BOSTON, 


HORSEMEN. 














struments, medl . 
list of 50 articles needed by 
tion. aires, DAVIDSON S Go te Nassua ee 
fwai 


ACENTS, READ THIS. 
odiopaee Maat 


SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, 





















































































THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER ---- AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

















Portry. 
From Contemporary Review for May. 
THE LOST EURYDICE, 


24th March, 1878. 








BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 





The mother of a young Oficer, seen at the helm when 
Une p< verted sree | a waiting his return at 
Southsea. | 
“Lady, she is round the Needles; uow Saint Cather. 

ine’s Cape they sight; . 
Now her head is set north-eastward; ‘fore the beam 
the Foreland light. 


“Look, we see the light from Southsea”—and beyond 
the fancy goes, 

Where Hurydice e’en now is gliding under dark Dun- 
nose: 


Swan.-like gliding, as some cloud that, dark below, the 
storm-winu’s hue, j 
Towers into silver summits, sailing o’er the tranquil 
lue. 


O the change !—and in one hour!—when, swan-like, on 
the harbor’s breast, , 

Plumage turl’d and voyage over, safe the gallant ship 
will rest! 


—All the movement of the haven spread beneath her 

eyes in yain, ‘ 

Ata window watch’d the Lady, gazing o'er the sunlit 
main ; 


Thinking, from the Foreland light-ship they perchance 
e’en DOW might see, 

See the noble ship—My Ship!—for brings she not my 
boy to me? 


Drifted from the waves the splendor; from the sky 
died out the blue; 

Yet the Lady saw not; deep beyond herself her sight 
withdrew. 


Sunshine glow’d within her bosom; happy music in 
her ears: é 

Love in glory painting all the beauty of his youthful 
years. 


“Fit for earth, and fit for heav’n,” she thinks, “what- 
e’er his destined lot,” 

—He is there already, Mother! 
know’st it not! 


mother!—and thou 


Thunderbolts of icy storm-wind in its panting bosom 
piled, 

Sudden, towering angry-black, a cloudy wall climbs 
wide aud wild. 


Like a squadron at the signal, forth the mad tornado 


les, 
Robed in blinding folds of snow, together mixing seas 
and skies. 


—From the window turn, Lady! toward the light-ship 
look no more; : 

Happy that thou canst not see the darkening head- 
land, chalky shore. 


Thirty minutes since they watch’d her ;—stately vision, 
jocund crew ;— 

All beyond from outward witness hidden, lost to mor- 
tal view. 


Voice was none, nor cry of terror;—as when snow- 
drifts wheim the dell, 

Smitten, slain, at once, and buried, where the mad 
tornado fell. 


Right upon her side she dipp’d, then turn’d, and went 
within the main 

Only at ber helm, the last, the gallant boy was seen ;— 
in vain! 


—Ah! the sun once more, uncaring, glitters o’er the 
hapless dead, 

Golden shatts through twilight emerald piercing to 
their oozy bed. 


There above the foam-tleck’d waters, flapping sails and 
shatter’d poles 

Lift themseives, » desolate beacon, o’er three hundred 
English souls, 


There the sun may blaze uncaring, there the ripples 
kiss and play, 

Chalky clifis aud grassy headland smiling to the smil 
ing bay. 


But within the lady’s soul the music and the glow are 
gone ;— 
rhis aione is left to cheer her, Mother! 
one: 


Mother ! —this 


Though the heart’s desire on earth her longing eyes 
ne’er meet again, 

True to God and taogiand, at the helm, she sees him ;— 
not in vain! 


A Selected Story. 
= From the Cornhill Magazine. 


A ROMANCE BY KUM-LIGHT. 
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I. 

If I were to say that we hoped to light up 
the whole of Paris with the blaze of that plum 
pudding which we were preparing to do honor 
to our English guest, Jonun Brokenshire, | 
should be indulging in one of those figures of 
speech which, poet as | am, | think should be 
used rather in verse than in prose. but 
Noemie, the children, and | had resolved that 
there should be enough rum round that pud- 
ding to remind our knglish friend in no du- 
bious fashion of Christmas in his own insular 


home. Noemie had spent two days in com- 
bining the ingredients, the number and 


strangeness whereof made our French minds 
wander; and it was good as a picture to see 
her stand with a wooden spoon in one hand 
and a list in the other, asking herself whether, 
after all, she had not forgotten something. 
We were both agreed that the dish which 
John Brokenshire and his countrymen love 
must have been invented by a grocer in diffi- 
culties, anxious to sell off a variegated stock, 
and willing, by the same occasion, to do a 
good turn to his friends, the grocer and the 
chemist. 

Pudding, though, formed but one feature 
in our preparations, for J had ransacked the 
books that treat of English customs, and found 
that John Brokenshire would feel unwelcome 
unless we all kissed him under a branch of 
Druidical mistletoe, and encouraged him to do 
the same by us. So mistletoe hung from a 
hook in the ceiling. Then the sideboard was 
graced by six bottles of British ale, labelled 
with little red pyramids; and two of Oporto, 
not to be touched with a pair of tongs tor the 
crusts and cobwebs on tiem, and three more 
of our own national vintage of champagne, 
which you will allow me to think is a not un- 
convivial wine when capped with gold leaf, 
and bearing the Duke de Montebeilo’s carte 
blariche mark to guarantee its being made of 
the full white grape that grows on the sunny 
slopes near Kheims. 

Meanwhile an odor of soup and roasting 
came from the little kitchen, where Noemie 
had just enough room to move about among 
her ruddy saucepans and white dishes, with 
her sleeves rolied up to her shapely elbows, 
and her cheeks pink trom the glow ot the stove 
range. The two children, Victor and Loui- 
sette, sat each on a stool making themselves 
useful. Victor was scraping a truffle of pun- 
gent perfume ; Louisette was cutting out one 
of those paper frills that are fastened to ham 
bones. Hard by, on the hot-plate, a goose 
in a baking dish was hissing vespers plaintive- 
ly in his own juice, pending the time when he 
should be laid on his supreme bed of apple 
sauce. By-the-by, looking to the goose’s ulti- 
mate destiny, may not his career on earth be 
described in the words of my brother poet, 
Horace, as al ovo usque ad mala? I| beg 
your pardon. ‘ , 

Noemie Leblanc was not my wife, nor was 
I her children’s uncle—only their godfather. 
We clubbed much together, for we all lived 
on the fifth floor of one of those big Parisian 
houses whose roofs seem to reach up to the 
skies whenever the weather is misty, and cast 
shadows across the street when the sun shines. 
The lowermost story was occupied by a print- 
ing office, where Noemie was employed as 
reader to two newspapers—one Republican, 
the other Royalist—which were struck off by 
the same presses and published under one 
roof, though their principles differed like fire 
and water. Her work occupied her during 
twelve hours of every day; and while she was 
punctuating the articles that were to instruct 
our countrymen in the principles engendered 
by a fruitful series of revolutions, I, sitting in 
my attic and writing, used to keep an eye on 
the children. My door remained open that 
they might run across the landing from their 
apartment to mine. What games they had! 
If they were not up to some piece of mischief 
that kept the whole Da mye part of the house in 
an uproar, they scarcely considered that they 
were playing. One of their favorite amuse- 
ments was to filch some damp clay from a 
neighboring sculptor’s studio, and to make ex- 
ploding pancakes. Having flattened out the 
clay to the size of a cheese-plate, they im- 
pressed a little hollow in the middle with the 
thumb, then threw the pancake with force on 
the floor. The sudden compression of air in 
the hollow caused it to explode with a noise 
like the eruption of a gasometer. It was a 
delightful sport. 

Victor was seven, and Louisette six. They 
were good children, with affectionate ways 
and merry voices—he, an intelligent little ur- 
chin, much addicted to spoiling bits of wood 
in the carpenter’s shop next door, on pretence 
of learning upholstery ; she a damsel with gay 
blue eyes, already versed in the wiles of her 
sex for getting what she wanted, even when it 
might not be convenient to let her have the 
same. ‘The pair went to the communal school 
every morning with their knapsacks on their 
backs full of books and bread and butter; 
and if my door was not opened when they set 
out, they menes at it, and called me lazy 
through the keyhole. At four they returned, 
and I rather think that was the pleasantest 
hour in the day to me, notwithstanding that 
they would herald their arrival by a terrific 
clatter of their small shoes on the wooden 
staircase, which the concierge was at such 
ains to polish twice a week with beeswax. 
‘rom four to seven, when their mother came 
back, rather tired of her proof-correcting, to 
make supper ready, I had Victor and Loui- 
sette all to myself, or, to speak more truly, they 
had me all to them. Many are the poetic in- 
spirations which they have nipped short by 
playing hide-and-seek behind my bed, and 
dragging me into their game by the coat-tails 
when I was immersed in that difficult task of 

finding rhymes—as laborious often as fishing 
for pearls. , 
I have told you that I ama poet. I write 
verses that are widely read and pondered over 
by thoughtful minds; but, unlike my country- 
man Victor Hugo, I attune my lyre to sing 
the wg of man’s industry rather than the 
wo ature, which, maybe, have - 
rists enough. I indite vaste’ olvestiers 
ments for pushing firms, whose names cover 


of articles suitable for human attire, chietly 
feminine. 1 have turned sonnets upon bon- 
nets, but am not above rliyming to a pill or a 
pickle. One of the most lanculul things that 
ever flowed from my pen was a little epigram 
in four lines, which the purchaser, 4 bair- 
dresser, ambitiously gave out as lis own, and 
caused to be stuck on ali the pomatum pots that 
left his shop. ‘Lhe best of tus sort of work 1s 
that it keeps a man in beetsteaks, which the 
higher sort of epics do not, so tar as myexpe- 
rience of them goes; but the more important 
point to me wus that, by picking up & little 
more money than was essential to my needs, 
i was enabied to assist my neighbor, Noemie 
Leblanc in bringing up the children, her own 
slender earnings being wuch curtailed by the 
sums which she sent regularly every quarter 
day to her absent husband. 

Where was that husband? Had he desert- 
ed her? Had he gone away, as 50 wany hus- 
bands do, with grand hopes of making a for- 
tune, which bad all come to nothmg, and 
obliged him to tall back on his wite’s wages ? 
No. Jules Lebianc was a political exile in 
New Caledoma. 

He had got mixed up in the doings of the 
Commune, and had been sentenced to trans- 
portation for lite, though a milder man than 
he, and one less disposed to upset existing ar- 
rangements for the government of mankind, | 
never saw. ‘lalk to him of charters and bar- 
ricades, why he could not 80 much as under- 
stand what was the use of the vote which the 
Constituuon had conterred on him, and he 
would have given it to the first canvasser as 
readily as a sou toa beggar. but Jules was 
a humorist, and in that droll, honest head of 
his nature had implanted # gilt for caricature, 
which served him to sketch you off a cabinet 
minister with a monkey’s tail, or a cardinal 
with long ears, in no ume. He called this 
mere fun, and ‘thought he was only domy a 
laughable thing whea he stopped in Paris dur- 
ing the civil war and brought out a comic 
paper, which contained twice a week a colored 
cartoon of one of the generals or Koyalst 
statesmen of the Versailles party. tun in- 
deed! when the generals got hold of him they 
showed him what fun was. He would have 
been shot but for Noemie’s throwing herself 
at the feet of some man in authority, who had 
just influence enough to get the sentence com- 
muted into one of transportation. We were 
obliged to be content with that. One weary, 
dry summer day Noemie travelled down to 
Toulon with two children (the one a baby in 
arms then, the other a toddling mite not two 
years old) to see Jules a last time before he 
sailed in the convict ship. 1 think | can see 
that day now. ‘The sun was baking hot, and 
the streets of Toulon were hardly tit for a dog 
to cross. Jules passed along the port amidst 
a large gang, all handcutled and guarded by 
soldiers with fixed bayonets; and Noemie 
could do no more than wave her handkerchiet 
to him from a distance. He answered by kiss- 
ing his fettered hands once, twice, and smil- 
ing to exhort her to keep up her spirits for the 
children’s sake. Noemie, half distracted, 
made another effort to get near him, but there 
was a crowd of other wives and mothers 
around her, all sobbing, and the police were 
obliged to force them back. So Jules disap- 
peared, stepping on to the gangway that led 
to the ugly black transport, where he was to 
be cooped up for four months with felons and 
murderers, and with some convicts, maybe, as 
innocent as himself. 
ggJohn LBrokenshire, the Englishman, had 
come down to ‘Joulon about a contract for 
supplying this very transport with tinned 
meat. He was standing by when Noemie 
swooned. Catching her in his arms he bore 
her to the nearest wine shop, and when she 
had come to herself he swore one of those curt 
oaths peculiar to his shy race, vowing that it 
would be one of his objects in life thenceforth 
to procure Jules Leblanc’s pardon. 

John Brokenshire was a dry man, with a 
cold, blue eye that repelled people of the beg- 
ging sort. He never gushed with sentiment, 
as we Frenchmen do; and he seldom made 
promises, but. when he did, he kept them. 
He redeemed his pledge in this instance more 
largely than could have been expected, seeing 
that his words had been spoken under the in- 
fluence of pity, which might have been a pass- 
ing emotion. 

But, alas! it is not much that a commercial 
traveller can effect, even one so energetic as 
John brokenshire. This much only could our 
Englishman do, and did—he kept Noemie 
supplied with news from her husband, and 
Jules with letters and remittances from 
Noemie. ‘There never was such a man for 
knowing people. Being constantly on the 
move, having business connections every- 
where, and not caring whether he compro- 
mised himself, since our French iaws had no 
hold on him, John Brokenshire feund it easy 
enough to smuggle letters in and out of the 
penal colony. He fancied, at first, it would 
be easy to obtain the pardon, too, by pulling 
the proper wires; but in this he was mistaken. 
Kither the wires were rusty or he had not got 
hold of the right ones. Our Government does 
not so readily loose men at whose opinions it 
has taken fright. ‘The Englishman’s ill-suc- 
cess made him fret and abuse the political fe- 
rocity of Frenchmen with all the vigor of that 
liberalism which grows on the banks of the 
Thames; but he neither despaired nor suffered 
us to do so; and we knew that wherever he 
went and whatever he did, he bore Jules Le- 
blanc in mind. If he was buying wine of a 
Bordeaux merchant he would mention the ex- 
ile’s case between two tastes of samples; he 
begged sympathy for him of influential silk 
merchants, unporters of British cutlery, coffee 
brokers, and indigo salesmen. He had all 
the particulars of the poor caricaturist’s of- 
fence and its mitigating circumstances by 
heart, and spoke of them. to journalists and 
politicians whom he met in his travels, there- 
by widening every day the circle of those who 
knew something about poor Jules and pitied 
him. 

That is how Jokn Brokenshire came to be 
our friend. That is why, every Christmas 
Day since that year when Noemie had been 
widowed by decree of a court martial, he was 
the chief guest at a banquet which we prepared 
of such delicacies as he loved; and seasoned 
with a frank French welcome. That is why 
we were expecting him with our goose, our 
mistletoe, our pudding, and our homely wish- 
es, on the occasion of which | am now writing 
—which was last Christmas Day. 





Il. 


‘*Les voici! Here they come!” exclaimed 
little Victor, clapping his hands as the first as- 
cending steps of our guests were heard on the 
staircase ; and Louisette, bravely tricked out 
in a Scottish tartan dress, with a Royal-Stuart 
sash, clung to her mother’s gown, and half hid 
herself behind it, with one finger in her mouth 
—making believe to be timid, the sly puss, as 
if ever little French girls had really wanted 
for assurance! 

It was 6 o’clock. The room was lit, the 
cloth laid, and Noemie stood ready to receive 
her visitors by the crackling fire of pear wood 
logs. How pretty she looked! How sweetly 
sad and gentle in her black silk dress, and the 
small lace cap that covered her glossy chest- 
nut hair! She was but twenty-seven then, 
and grief bad not aged her; it had only 
thrown a wistful look into her blue eyes, and 
subdued her manner to a quietness like that of 
a nurse in a sick room. For the sake of her 
children, who could not remember their father, 
she had been obliged to maintain an outward 
serenity more heroical than sorrow, and had 
forced herself always to smile in their pres- 
ence, that their young hearts might not be 
moulded to a melancholy which would change 
to moroseness when they grew older. Only 
those who knew Noemie as I did guessed how 
her wifely heart ached with hope long de- 
ferred. iw she could work so exactly as she 
did at her correction of proofs—never missing 
a stray comma nor am ill-placed circumflex, 
and amending even grammatical errors in the 
neatest of hands—was to me a mystery. 
Grattelot, the foreman of the printer’s works, 
and Barbelard, the sub-editor of one of the 
two Republican journals on which Noemie was 
employed, were as much puzzled asI; but 
they had ended by concluding that Madame 
Leblanc was of a philosophical turn, a master- 
woman, who thought that crying spoilt the 
eyes. They and their wives were to be our 
guests on this evening. By the hearty way in 
which they entered, sniffing our goose and 
glancing at our bottles, it was evident that 
they did not consider they were intruding into 
an abode of sorrow. 
Grattelot, Barbelard, their spouses, and 
John Brokenshire, formed the total of our ex- 
pected company—that is, including Noemie, 
the children, and self, nine of us, the number 
of the Muses, were to sit down to table. 
Neither Grattelot, Barbelard, nor their wives, 
reminded one of the Muses though. The 
printer’s foreman was a little swarthy fellow 
who had a Rabelaisian leer, and spoke with 
the richest brogue of Marseilles. He used z’s 
for j’s, and pronounced o as ou. Out of his 
experience in the print shop he had picked up 
an odd jumble of education and a standing 
grievance against all literary men, whom he 
accused of never measuring their productions 
to the requirements of newspaper size. He 
cared nothing for style or logic; ‘Give me 
adaptability,” he would say ; and his universal 
test of merit was: ‘‘Will this article run to 
more or less than a column and a quarter?” 
If it ran to more the writer was stamped in his 
mind as a man of incontinent verbiage; if to 
less he was one who lacked elasticity of ex- 
ression. Grattelot had a respect for poets, 
use their lines were easy to set up in 
type, and did oaphally as noe Paty and of 
course he gave the palm of poetry to bards 
who did not write in Alexandrines. He has 
often told me that he preferred an ode of 
mine to the finest idyll of M.. Francoise 
Coppe; and I felt much flattered by the com- 
liment till 1 discovered that it was owing 


Lalely to my fondness for six-foot versification, 


not to. the subject matter of my odes, which 





S ceeld be tiny and te oneal 


never read. 


Barbelard, the sub-editor, was another |it- 
erary curiosity, for he could only read with 
difliculty, and spelt no word in our language 
correctly save nis Own Dame. He hau been 
appointed sub-editor by reason oi his giganuc 
stature and his prowess with ali du 
weapons. An oid Sergeant of the Cent 
Gardes, who had been decorated for carrying 
off two Austrian Coloneis prisoners (one under 
each arm) in the italian war, be stood six 
French teet in his socks, and bad a pair of 
bristling red moustaches, which, when ue was 
angry, looked as if they were aflame. it was 
Barbelard who assumed the responsibility of 
all the unsigned articles in the Kepublican 
je«nal which employed him ; and if any stran- 
ger came to ask for explanations about per- 
sonalities, this imposing sub-editor was there 
to answer him in the correctest language of 
chivalry. He tendered no apologies or expla- 
nations, but would forthwith be ready to ac- 
cept a challenge to fight, next morning, early, 
with swords or pistols, according as might be 
most convenient. ‘his often led to little dia- 
logues, somewhat in the following tashion : 

Stranger (bouncing in turiously with the of- 
fending journal in bis hand)—Suir, | want to 
see the man who wrote this article. 

Barbelard (rising with dignity trom the sub- 

editorial’seat, with @ pipe in his mouth)— 
Young man, it’s me as wrote that article. if 
you want to ubjectionize, name your triend, 
and we'll have it out at daybreak. 
«a Stranger (growing civil)—Ah no.... 1 
have merely come to renew my subscription 
to the paper... . What a warm day itis. 
. . . Go-o-d mornings . . . (and exit.), 

Sometimes, however, a duel would arise, 
and then Barbelard always showed himself 
magnanimous 1n inflicting only tlesh wounds— 
just mere flea-bites, as he called them, ripping 
up the arm tor twelve inches or so, or carry- 
ing off an insignificant little piece from the ag- 
gressor’s calf. Barbelard had fought a dozen 
rounds of duels; but he owed another duty to 
his newspaper besides fighting, for he ap- 
peared in the correctional courts to answer ail 
charges of attacking the Government, and 
underwent the sentences of imprisonment to 
which members of the staff were condemned. 
He had come to look upon the jail of Ste. 
Pelagie much as a second home, and was 
never sorry to go there for a few months, for 
he got double pay, unlimited allowance of to- 
bacco, and excellent meals, sent in daily from 
the restaurant at the expense of his employers 
so long as his incarceration lasted. Madame 
Barbelard, a little black-haired woman with 
despotic eyes, used affectionately to remark 
that she was always more pleased to see her 
husband in prison than out of it, for she knew 
then that he was not in mischief—risking his 
lite in mortal combat, or drinking more ab- 
sinthe than was good for him at the cate. 
Prison lite was such a saving, too, for she 
could go every day to sit with Barbelard from 
10 to 6, take her meals with him, and econo- 
mize thereby the cost of marketing and kitchen 
fuel. She had no opinion of liberal Govern- 
ments, ascribing their unwillingness in send- 
ing journalists to prison to sordid stinginess 
with the public purse. 

1t turned out that on this Christmas Day 
when he came to dine with us, honest Barbe- 
lard had one of his periodical scores of dur- 
ance to wipe off, tor his first remark to us, 
when he had shaken hands with Noemie and 
kissed the children, was about going so Ste. 
Pelagie on the morrow. ‘Three months for 
writing disrespecttully of the Senate,” he said 
in his dry bass voice, and casting a sidelong 
glance of anticipation at the chijfoniere where 
the bottles stood. 

“Yes, three whole months!” exclaimed 
little Madame Barbelard in glee. ‘‘l had 
some hopes it might have been six, for then 
we could have saved up enough to buy that 
pretty villa at Suresnes, on which | have set 
my heart.” 

‘‘We’ll make up for it by taking three more 
months in the summer, if all goes well, my 
dear,” said Barbelard, good humoredly ; ‘‘too 
much off the reel isn’t good: one likes to get 
out and breathe the air now and then.” 

‘‘Ah, that’s just it; and then hatfuls of 
francs are spent in billiards and little glasses 
with your friends!” responded Madame Bar- 
belard, tartly. ‘*Think of what nice things 
we might do if you remained for a whole 
twelvemonth under lock and key !” 

‘I wonder why they never send printers’ 
foremen to prison?” said Madame Grattelot, 
querulously. She was an Alsatian dame, very 
fieshy and frugal, and talked with that grind- 
ing Strasbourg accent, which used to make us 
Frenchmen laugh till all the sturdy men and 
women of our fairest Khenish province passed 
under the Prussian yoke. ‘‘Lieber Himmel!” 
continued she, ‘‘what would | not give to see 
Sesostris in prison for a year, that we might 
save a little money in these not-to-be-equalled- 
for-hardness times!” 

Seostris was Grattelot, and he laughed : 

“Softly Mamma Gredel—if I were sent to 
prison thou wouldst save nothing, for I should 
have to go there at my own cost. ‘The good 
times when printers were imprisoned went 
away with the Empire. 

‘*f wish the empire would come back then,” 
declared Madame Grattelot. ‘*There should 
be equal privileges for all: if a sub-editor 
goes to prison, a printer should be allowed to 
go too.” 

At this Madame Barbelard fired up, for she 
was a stickler about her husband’s preroga- 
tives. 

‘‘But you forget, Madame, a sub-editor 
runs greater risks, for he has to draw the 
sword at times!” she observed with a touch of 
asperity. 

‘‘Doubtless, Madame, but Sesostris would 
fight too if need were,” retorted the Alsatian 
dame, drily; ‘‘and all I say is that it’s hard 
that all the enjoyment should go to one set of 
parties, when there’s room enough in those 
prisons for other parties if the Government 
only chose to make better laws.” 

Noemie diverted the course of this delicate 
dispute. It was in her nature to play the 
peacemaker. I have seen her in the old 
times, before her husband went away, recon- 
cile a roomful of artists, who were quarrelling 
about esthetic art, by setting a jug of beer in 
their midst. She did something of the sort 
now by bringing out a decanter of kirsch and 
some liquor glasses to whet our appetites. 
Such potations make tongues soft. We were 
still expecting John Brokenshire. The chil- 
dren had climbed on to Barbelard’s huge 
knee, something like a camel's lump in size, 
and were riding a cock-horse on it. The two 
lady guests, possibly struck of a sudden by 
the incongruity of vaunting the delights of 
imprisonment in the hearing of Noemie, who 
was pining after her captive husband, fell to 
conversing with their hostess on the more 
genial topic of children’s garments. Gratte- 
lot, pleasantly inhaJing the odors of good 
things that came from the kitchen, took his 
stand by the mantel shelf and talked to me 
about my natty and ‘‘handy” verses. He was 
delighted with a recent sonnet of mine on a 
newly invented bootjack. 

The half after six struck from the steeple 

of a neighboring church. It was at that hour 
tbat John Brokenshire was due ; and he never 
came late, for he regulated every movement 
of his by a powerful chrenometer that told the 
days of the week and month, and even the 
changes of the moon. The chilaren pricked 
up their ears. ‘‘L’Ami Brokenshire” was to 
them the very incarnation of Father Christ- 
mas, for he never failed to come with parcels 
of toys under his arms, and bags of sugar 
lums in his pocket. Was he going to be 
ate this year, just for once? No, here he 
came. Those were his well-known strides on 
the staircase, clearing four steps at a time, 
like a giraffe racing up hill. One step more 
he would be here. 
‘Le voici!” cried little Victor and his sister 
jumping off Barbelard’s knee with a loud 
crowing, and off they rushed into the pa:;- 
sage. Another minute, and John Broken- 
shire, parcels, wraps, comforter, and all, was 
standing under the mistletoe to be hugged and 
kissed. We all kissed him, men and women, 
as the fashion is in our country; and I 
promise you Noemie Leblanc’s salute was not 
the least hearty, though she did make a little 
sisterly blushing about it. 





ul. 
Imagine the lankiest of men, with cheek 
bones the hue of red currant jelly, a hay- 
colored beard flowing over his waistcoat, a 
grey tweed suit delved about with deep 
ockets fore and aft, and there you have John 
rokenshire as he appeared every day in the 
year; add a little fog that hung about his 
flaxen hair, and the blueish end of his nose, 
and a broad smile that displayed his long yel- 
low teeth like a whole game at dominoes col- 
ored by long use, and you will have him as he 
showed himself on this particular occasion of 
Christmas festivity in our hospitable Parisian 
lodging. 
Christmas was his one day of rest in the 
year, if rest it can be called to breakfast with 
an uncle in the suburbs at eight, to attend 
Divine service in the British Church at eleven, 
after that to lunch with a married sister, and 
to wind up with three hours’ racing among toy 
shops to for the best sort of gifts for 
a legion of juvenile friends at retail price. 
But this was rest to John Brokenshire, com- 
tively ing, for mostly he was in a 
rry to catch express trains. Christmas was 
the one day on which he did no travelling but 
that which was done for his own pleasure, and 
the maintenance of affectionate relations with 
his kinsfolks and acquaintances. When he 
came to dine on the 25th of December with 
Noemie Leblanc, we might be sure that he 
would have the whole evening to himself, and 
not bolt away between the roast and sweets, 
as he was certain to do if invited on any other 
day of any other month in the year. 
‘‘Mong Dew, mes Amis, quel plaiser d'etre 
ung peu tronquel!” exclaimed this worthy 
ing a fifteen-bladed knife, 





morrow morning, when I’m off for Lyons! 
Monsieur Barbelara, you seem to me fresh 
and hale; I’ve brought you 4 pair of turred 
slippers to wear in prison.” 

**thank you, Monsieur Jon,” laughed the 
tall sub-editor. ‘*You seem gay enough, too : 
your business is prosperous, | hope ?” 

‘+Business is so-so,” said John Brokenshire. 
‘There are times, in this country of yours, 
when money can be hauled in with a net, and 
others when it has to be angled for, coin by 
coin, with a fishhook. It depends on politics, 
which are shifty things every where.” 

‘*Politics qome of newspapers,” remarked 
Grattelot ; ‘tif people would read more books 
and fewer journals it would be better for 
trade.” 

‘‘Not for my irade,” said Barbelard, fin- 
ishing his kirsch. ‘‘Here’s to the spread of 
journalism !” 

“Oh, you—you'd like to be setting people 
by the ears all the year round; but they'll 
lock you up for longer than you like one of 
these days,” ejaculated the fleshy Madame 
Grattelot. 

*‘No, Madame, they won’t lock him up for 
longer than he likes; he'll retire from the 
business if he sees any signs of that,” retorted 
Madame Barbelard. 

They were at it again, but John Broken- 
shire checked them : **Hullo, you were wrang- 
ling over that question last year, and the year 
betore,” said he; **l shall be thinking myself 
at Versailles, among the Deputies, if you 
don’t mind. But | tell you what, | am hun- 
gry, and the sooner we sit down the better.” 

‘*There’s that goose in the kitchen squealing 
to be dished, my dear Noemie,” remarked 
Grattelot, with an enjoyable whiff. 

‘‘Ah, yes; and Noemie, mon onfang—don't 
serve up the pudding in a soup tureen, as you 
did a year or two ago,” prayed John Broken- 
shire with a wink. 

Noemie laughed at this reminder of a by- 
gone failure in preparing the national Eng- 
lish dish. She retired to lend a helping hand 
to the servant maid who had been hired for 
the evening from the otisseur’s over the 
way; and meanwhile our commercial friend 
laid out all the presents he had brought. No 
one had been forgotten. No one—for the 
Grattelots and Barbelards were old cronies of 
Brokenshire’s—and it was not in bis nature to 
perpetrate slips of memory. The sub-editor 
got his furred slippers; the printer’s foreman 
a meerschaum pipe with a pound of Latakia, 
bought while selling a stock of old rifles to the 
Turks in Asia Minor; Madame Barbelard had 
a Norwich shawl that looked like Cashmere, 
and Madame Grattelot had a piece of Lyons 
silk that looked like what it was—first-rate 
stuff, and no cheating about the dye. Then 
came the turn of the children to be helped out 
of one of those wondrous toy boxes which our 
Parisian toy shops send out to develop the in- 
stincts of luxury in the minds of French in- 
fancy. Victor was presented with a set of ar- 
ticulated soldiers, who made a mimic war in 
defending a cardboard fort; and little Loui- 
sette was rendered happy with a silkclad doll 
that could shut its eyes, and say ‘‘Mama,” like 
a very small child with a stomach-ache. | 
wish { could add the names of a number ot 
gaudy children’s books, illustrated by my 
sprightly friends MM. Bertall and Grevin; 
but I had scarcely time to examine these 
treasures then, for John Brokenshire thrust 
something into my own hands—a Russia 
leather purse, and a pretty full one too. As 
he did so he told me that he had been suc- 
cessful in disposing of a whole sheaf of my 
verses. 

This was grateful news that made me redden. 

‘‘And I’ve orders for a lot more, friend 
Poet,” said he, closing that fearful knife of 
his with asnap. ‘‘A publican at Nice wants 
you to recommend his tried fish, and a pastry 
cook at Arles has a notion that you can make 
his cream tarts popular.” 

**Stick to the six-foot verses, poet—there’s 
nothing like them for printers,” observed 
Grattelot, who was sucking at the amber 
mouthpiece of his pipe. 

‘And then there’s a fellow at Carcassonne 
going to set up sdme cheap baths,” continued 
Brokenshire, consulting a list. ‘‘As this is 
the first time the people in those parts have 
seen a bath house, they may poke fun at the 
innovation unless the inventor can put the 
laughers on his side by something smart inthe 
way of an epigram, which he will print on his 
prospectuses.” 

‘ll do my best,” said I, thinking of a 
rhyme for soap and water. 

‘‘But stop a bit; this isn’t all,” said John 
Brokenshire, in that smileless way he had 
when giving a serious order that he meant to 
be executed with care and despatch. *‘l must 
bespeak some of your best quality verses for 
a tailor. This is an extra-important case. 
Do you think you could say something nice 
and kind about breeches and waistcoats ?” 

‘*] happen to have a copy of tailoring verses 
ready made, and only waiting to be filled up 
with the purchaser’s name,” answered 1, for- 
aging in my pocketbook. 

‘Good, then. But are they of your best 
brew ?” 

‘‘As good as I can write, I think; but I’ll 
try better, if needful.” 

‘All right, then,” said the Englishman ; 
‘*but stay—we’'ll hear your verses by and by ; 
now’s the time for dinner—and _here’s 
Noemie’s present.” 

Saying this, ne laid a small square parcel by 
the side of Noemie’s plate. She had just en- 
tered, preceding the servant wench who bore 
the soup tureen; but when she would have 
stretched forth her hand, smiling, to look at 
the present, Brokenshire restrained her. ‘‘No, 
my dear, not now. When the plum pudding 
comes on, and there’s a flash of blue light to 
cheer us.” 

His will was law on these occasions. If he 
had told us all to kneel of a row and guess 
conundrums, we would have done it. Noemie 
said nothing, but began ladling out the smok- 
ing soup with tranquil acquiescence ; and we 
all sat down, the Englishman laying his nap- 
kin over his knees, while we three Frenchmen 
tucked ours under our chins, Frenchwise. 

I noticed that John Brokenshire bad made 
no remark yet about Noemie’s husband, and 
she had done no more than question him with 
a silent interrogation of her blue eyes. She 
knew his ways, and that there was nothing to 
be got out of him by pressing. If he had 
anything to say he would divulge it all in due 
time. For the present he was absorbed in his 
soup, and we in ours. It was the richest of 
beet-broth flavored with leeks, andthe spoons 
seemed to dip into it lovingly of their own ac- 
cord. Only the children had no appetites, 
being too much excited about their presents, 
and grudging every moment that delayed them 
from going back to play with these tokens of 
John Brokenshire’s friendship. 

So this dirner of ours proceeded. And 
ah! my friends, how I wish 1 had the pen of 
those eminent gastronomists, MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, to describe to you what effect that 
succulent array of dishes had on our jovial 
minds. None other but the chroniclers of so 
many brawny feasts in the hard-eating coun- 
try round Phalsburg could do justice to the 
splendid figure which the roast goose cut in 
his dish, stuffed as he was with chestnuts and 
trufiles, and glistening with the sheenest 
gravy. A ring of well-browned sausages sur- 
rounded him. His flesh was so plump that 
the knife sliced deep into it, and the mouth- 
fuls which you ate with that apple-sauce 
seemed to melt on the tongue. Nor must it 
be forgotten that we had drink enough to defy 
indigestion. The yellow ale of England 
sparkled in our glasses with its white wig of 
froth, and our own red vin de Grave, so petu- 
lant and mirth compelling, twinkled like 
molten rubies. Grattelot and Barbelard drank 
a bottle apiece, and then polished off a third 
between them. Their wives gnawed the 
drumsticks, which they held in their fingers 
like persons who are not ashamed to show 
they are enjoying ‘themselves; and buxom 
Mme. Grattelot said that all this reminded her 
of Alsace. John Brokenshire stuck to his 
beer and made havoc among the sausages. 
At last we had enough of it, not that we were 
tired in mind, but because physical nature said 
‘thold!” Noemie helped to clear away the 
we and the servant wench went out to 
etch the pudding. 

It was then that I uncorked the champagne 
bottles and filled the glasses for a toast to our 
hostess. We always began with that, and fol- 
lowed it with one to John Brokenshire, in 
those long glasses of the old fashion that show 
off the bubbles better than the modern top- 
heavy bowls. At this moment the maid 
marched in with the pudding, which she held 
at arms’ length, laughing and shutting her 
eyes. She had set fire to it in the kitchen, 
and the flames, leaping up in forked tongues 
of blue, red, and yellow, licked the sprig 
of holly on the top and made it crackle. The 
children clapped their hands, and Barbelard, 
exhilarated by what he had drunk, shouted, 
‘* Vive 0 Angleterre!” There never was such 
a joyous evening. 

John Brokenshire, however, held up a fin- 
ger to enjoin silence. 

“May I mg my 
Noemie, timidly, but wi 
about all things hidden. 
‘Not yet, my dear—one moment,” said 
John Brokenshire; and he looked across the 
table tome. ‘*Poet, what did you say about 
having some verses suitable to a tailor? 
Mind you, it’s a tailor whom I wish to please 
and honor.” 

‘I have the verses here,” said I. ‘‘I kee 
a stock of them ready, in case of getting sud- 
den orders.” 

“A good plan,” said our commercial friend. 
‘Sometimes inspiration doesn’t come when 
wanted,” I explained, smoothing out my 
verses'on the tablecloth. ‘‘Youmay be asked 
to rhyme, to ‘blacking’ when your thoughts 
are running on ‘eau-de-Cologne.’ What is 
your tailor’s name ?” 

‘‘Jaker,..an lishman; but he lives in 
France. ect J t name in your blanks if 
it will ‘ not contrive to make it scan.” 


. 
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a woman’s curiosity 
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“Well then, read on,” begged John Bro- 
kenshire. ‘‘This is no common matter, and 
we'll all listen.” 

1 was struck by John Brokenshire’s tone— 
one of greater gravity than the circumstances 
seemed to call ior. Reading aloud is not my 
forte, and 1 would have gladly passed on my 
verses to Noemie, who had a sweet musical 
voice, well suited to bring out the beauties of 
poetry. But she was laboring under the emo- 
tion of women when they suspect some mys- 
tery, and was not in'the mood tor anything in 
the nature of a public performance. So | did 
the reading myself in my best company sing- 
song; and here is the poem I read. 1 need 
hardly tell you it was French, but John Bro- 
kenshire has since translated it tor me into his 
own tongue and given it a title. I dedicate it 
with affection and respect to the noble-hearted 
clothier whose wares it celebrates : 

A PAYMENT IN RHYME. 
On @ summer’s morning early, when the grass with 
dew was pearly, 

i called upon a farmer who was feeding little chicks ; 
He ceased not trom his labor, but he said, “Good- 

morning, neighbor; 

My breeks are worth a guinea, and they cost me 

twelve and six.” 


And the morning sun rose higher, and there came a 
forage buyer, 
And he asked the stalwart farmer for the prices of 
his ricks ; 
It was ‘“‘New hay, four eleven, and the Just year’s 
ninety-seven ;” 
And his breeks were worth a guinea, but had cost 
him twelve and six. 
Then a builder, as appointed, came to speak of fences 
jointed, 
And an apple loft of timber, and a cattle shed of 
TiCKs : 
When the notes were duly posted, then again the far- 
mer boasted 
That his breeks were worth a guinna, and had cost 
him twelve and six. 


* 
When the clouds at noon grew thinner, then we took a 
frugal dinner, 
And the larmer’s buxom daughter did a glass of 
toddy mix ; 
And her father, waxing wordy, said his legs were 
strong and sturdy, 
And his breeks were worth a guinea, but had cost 
him twelve and six. 


To the fish pond then we sauntered, where I often had 
the vaunt beard, 
“When wheat’s in bloom the tench will rise, although 
you bait with sticks.” 
And oe some govudly dishes of the little silver 
shes, 
And his breeks were worth a guinea, but had cost 
him twelve and six. 


When the sun had finished setting, and the spouse our 
tea was getting, 
He took : pair of candles and put matches to their 
wicks ; 
And the swailows on the skylight were remarking in 
the twilight, 
That his breeks were worth a guinea, and had cost 
him twelve and six. 


And | lit a cigarito, for no fair one puts a veto 
On the act, since my affections on myself alone I fix; 
Aud as home | slowly wandered, 1 enviously pon 
dered, 
Would my breeks were worth a guinea, and had cost 
but twelve and six. 


in my sleep a vision hailcd me, and at first my courage 
tuiled me; 

But he smiled, and then 1 knew it was no courier 

of Old Nick's 
“I’m the ghost of William Jaker, England’s famous 
breeches-maker, 

Aud my wares are worth a guinea, but shall cost you 

twelve and six.” 

I finished reading, and gazed at my plate 
as authors do when they have been airing their 
talents in the family circle, and know that the 
applause will exceed their dues. 

**Bravo!” cried the whole table, children 
included ; and there was a chorus of compli- 
ments from all save Grattelot, who deplored 
that | had abandoned the safe path of six-toot 
lyrics. 

‘it you write such long verses as those, 
you might just as well be doing prose,” said 
he sententiously. 

‘*Hush!” exclaimed John Brokenshire. 
‘‘Hand over the paper to me, Poet. You'll 
be glad to give it gratis (though it will be 
paid tor, don’t fear*) when you learg that 
William Jaker is a man who makes breeches 
for the President of the Kepublic’s favorite 
valet.” 

**Ah!” ejaculated Madame Grattelot, ad- 
miringly. 

‘*An old soldier—I knew him,” chimed in 
Barbelard. ‘‘He was one of those who 
stormed the Malakoff Tower; but he wears 
black breeches and a white choker now, like a 
notary. 

‘‘And he shaves his master every morning,” 
said John Brokenshire. 

1 bowed my acknowledgments, but looked 
puzzled. Noemie, quicker as women are, 
detected some meaning in the phrase, and 
changed color. 

*‘Consequently William Jaker has influ- 
ence, you see,” continued John brokenshire, 
shaking the pudding dish to make the tlames 
go on leaping. ‘‘You know servants have 
often more power then cabinet ministers. So 
when | got to talking to William Jaker about 
poor Jules Leblanc’s case, I knew that if he 
repeated the thing to the Marshal, he would 
be throwing seed on good ground.” 

‘‘And did he repeat it?” asked Noemie, 
breathless. 

**Yes, my dear, he did,” said John Broken- 
shire. ‘He repeated it while he was plying 
his lather, and while the Marshal had a napkin 
round his neck so that he couldn’t budge.” 

‘Ach lieber Himmel !—the brave man. And 
did anything come of it?” asked Madame 
Grattelot. 

‘*Well, Noemie may open her parcel now,” 
answered the Englishman. 

**What’s in it?” we all asked, excited, as 
Noemie, with trembling fingers, unloosed the 
String. 

‘It contains your husband’s pardon, my 
dear,” said John Brokenshire. ‘*And now to 
the pudding !” 


*It was paid for in kind—superfine and a perfect fit. 
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BY CAROLINE A MASON, 


Fair month of roses! Who would sing her praise, 
One says, should come direct from banqueting 

On honey from Hymettus, that he bring 

Fit flavor to the strain his lip essays. 

As il, around these exquisite, rare days, 

Of richest June, tor hun who fain would sing 

Her loveliness, did not such sweetness cling 

As Hybla or Hymettus scarce could raise 

For all their storied bees! 


And yet, in vain, 
Poet, your verse; extol her as you will, 
One pertect rose her praises shall distill 
More than all song, though Sappho lead the strain. 
Forbear, then; since, for any tribute fit, e 
Her own rare lips alone can utter it. 





A PLYMOUTH WILDERNESS. 

The South Shore is the name given to the 
coast of Plymouth County in Massachusetts, 
extending irom Hull to Plymouth“on the 
southerly side of Massachusetts Bay. Pos- 
sessing many charming bits of coast and rural 
scenery, it has also historic associations which 
are of the most heroic character. Plymouth 
is the largest township in the State. The land- 
scape is undulating; the hills, if not very 
lofty, are often quite striking on account of 
their abruptness. The soil is sandy, and 
therefore more favorable to the growth of 
pine forests than to agriculture. Wald flowers 
abound in these woods and among the swamp 
lands, the arethusa, the cardinal-flower, the 
sabbatia (a rare plant of many hues) the 
xyris, ranunculus, and many others, and last, 
but not least in worth, the celebrated and ex- 
quisitely delicate May-tlower, which is not, 
however, as some suppose, confined to Ply- 
mouth County, for it 1s a flourishing denizen 
of New England. The township of Plymouth 
is fairly inlaid with lakes of all sizes, and so 
numerous, it is fabled, that there is one for 
every day in the year. The most interesting 
of these 1s named the Billington Sea, after one 
of the Pilgrims, who first discovered it from 
the top of a high tree. There still the eagle 
soars above the placid lake, or screams from 
his eyrie cn the cliff, as when Massasoit and 
King Philip fashioned and shot arrows feath- 
ered from his pinions 250 years ago ; there the 
wild-duck and the plover, the partridge and 
the quail, the fox and the raccoon, the rabbit 
and the squirrel, dive in the lake or burrow 
on its shores a their own wild will. A con- 
siderable number of deer also remain in the 
Plymouth woods, the only spot where they are 
still found in Massachusetts, and probably in 
New England outside of Maine. The game- 
laws allowed them to be hunted, but without 
dogs, during the months of October and No- 
vember. ‘The brooks abound with fine black 
bass, and contain some trout. In the south- 
ern part of the township, bordering on Marsh- 
pee, some sixteen families of Indians, the 
remnant of the tribe of that name, still sur- 
vive, apparently of pure breed, and support- 
ing themselves by farming and fishing. By 
the laws of the State they are no longer its 
wards, but have become invested with all the 
rights of citizenship.—S. G. W. Benjamin, 
in Harper's Magazine for June. 





SOME MANCHAUSEN STORIES. 


# Scribner for June contains a paper entitled 
ihyieg as a Fine Art: and the Claims of the 
Rev. Samuel Peters as an Artist,” by W. L. 
Kingsley, editor of ‘‘The New Englander.” 
According to Mr. Kingsley, Peters’ ‘‘History 
of Connecticut,” published in 1781, is in a 
great measure the source of the famous libels 
on Connecticut in the matter of the Blue 
Laws. How worthy this author is of belief 
may be inferred from the following stories 
told in the History as sober truth : 

“One night in July, 1758, the — A of an 
artificial pond three miles square and about 
five from Windham, finding the water dried 
up, left the place in a body, and marched—or 
rather hopped—toward Winnomantic River. 
They were under the necessity of taking the 
road and going the town, which they 
entered about midnight. The bull-frogs were 
the leaders, and the pipers followed without 
number. They the road forty yards 
wide for four miles in length, and were, for 

the town, un- 
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equally perplexed and frightened; some ex- 
pected te find an army of French and Indians, 
and others feared an earthquake and dissolu- 
tion of nature. The consternation was uni- 
versal. Old and young, male and female, 
fled naked from their beds with worse shriek- 
ings than those of the frogs. The event was 
fatal to several women. The men, after a 
flight of half a mile, in which they met with 
many broken shins, finding no enemies in pur- 
suit of them, made a halt and summoned res- 
olution enough to venture back to their wives 
and children, when they distinctly heard from 
the enemy’s camp these words: ‘Wight, Hil- 
derkin, Dyer, Tete.’ This last they thought 
meant treaty; and plucking up courage, they 
sent a triumvirate to capitulate with the sup- 
posed French and Indians. These three men 
approached in their shirts, and begged to 
speak with the general; but it being dark and 
no answer given, they were sorely agitated 
for some time betwixt hope and fear; at 
length, however, they discovered that the 
dreaded inimical army was an army of thirsty 
frogs, going to the river for a little water.” © 

These stories are thrown into the shade by 
the famous account of Bellows Falls, in the 
Conn: cticut River. 

“Two hundred miles from Long Island 
Sound is a narrow of five yards only, formed 
by two shelving mountains of solid rock, 
whose tops intercept the clouds. Through 
this chasm are compelled to pass all the wa- 
ters which, in the time of the floods, bury the 
northern country. At the upper cohos the 
river spreads twenty-four miles wide, and for 
five or six weeks ships of war might sail over 
lands that afterward produce the greatest 
crops af hay and grain in all America. Peo- 
ple who can bear the sight, the groans, the 
tremblings, and surly motion of water, trees 
and i@e, through this awful passage, view with 
astonishment one of the greatest phenomena 
in nature. Here water is consolidated, with- 
out frost, by pressure, by swiftness, between 
the pinching, sturdy rocks to such a degree of 
induration that an iron crow cannot be 
forced into it. Here iron, lead, and cork have 
one common weight; and here, steady as time 
and harder than marble, the stream passes, 
irresistible, if not swift as lightning. The 
electric fire rends trees in pieces with no 
greater ease than does this mighty water. 
The passage is about 400 yards in length, and 
of a zigzag form, with obtuse corners.” 





VALUE OF SLEEP as a Tonic.—The best 
possible thing for a man to do when he feels 
too weak to carry anything through is to go to 
bed and sleep as long as he can. This is the 
only actual recuperation of brain force; be- 
cause, during sleep, the brain is in a state of 
rest, in a condition to receive and appropriate 
particles of nutriment from the blood, which 
take the place of those which have been con- 
sumed by previous labor, since the very act of 
thinking burns up solid particles, as every 
turn of the wheel or screw of the steamer is 
the result of consumption by fire of the fuel 
in the furnace. The supply of consumed 
brain substance can only be had from the nu- 
tritive particles in the blood, which were ob- 
tained from the food eaten previously, and 
the brain is so constituted that it can best re- 
ceive and appropriate to itself those nutritive 
particles during the state of rest, of quiet, 
and stillness of sleep. Mere stimulants sup- 
ply nothing in themselves; they goad the 
brain, and force it to a greater consumption 
of its substance, until it is so exhausted that 
there is not power enough left to take up a 
fresh supply. 





CRUIKSHANK’S Farrres.—Cruikshank is fa- 
mous for his elves and imps, fairies and gob- 
lins. No artist has ever surpassed him in this 
department From the goat-footed devils in 
the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends” to the dancing elves 
in the famous picture in Grimm’s ‘‘Household 
Stories,” all the aspects of the extra-human 
world of popular superstition in England are 
familiar to him, and are portrayed with a vi- 
vacious reality all his own. A lady says to 
the writer, ‘‘But none of his fairies are pretty.” 
Alas! fairies never were pretty, except in very 
modern books for children. The genuine 
fairy, so to speak, was a tricky, capricious, 
ill-conditioned sprite, doing good but rarely, 
and for definite purposes of its own, doing 
harm as a rule, and by nature. ‘There is only 
one Titania, and one Oberon. Cobweb and 
Mustard-seed, Moth and their tellows, were 
big-headed, prick-eared little scamps, in need 
of bats’ wings for their coats, and kept out of 
mischief by being stationed on watch around 
their sleeping queen.—Russell Sturgis, in 
Scribner for June. 





SweEpisH ExpLoratTions.—Sweden has al- 
ways manifested great interest in Arctic ex- 
plorations, and some of the most valuable dis- 
coweries in the Northern region of eternal ice 
and snow have been made by Swedish explor- 
ers. Within a few days that country will send 
out a thoroughly equipped Polar expedition, 
which is aided by the king’s private purse. 
Besides a well-drilled crew and competent of- 
ficers, the vessel will carry five scientific per- 
sons to take observations. The course of the 
expedition will be Eastward from the North- 
ernmost point of Norway, with Bebhring’s 
Straits for an objective point, which it is ex- 
pected to reach the latter part of September. 
he vessel will return by way of the Indian 
Ocean and the Suez Canal. This expedition, 
taken in connection with the United States 
Howgate enterprise, and the one contemplated 
by James Gordon Bennett, shows that the 
Polar region will not be permitted to peace- 
fully keep its secrets, though ‘‘wars and ru- 
mors of wars” may disturb the quiet of the 
world.—Troy Times. 
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SANFORD’S 
RADICAL CURE 
For CATARRH 


A purely vegetable distillation entirely 
unlike all other remedies. 


te the preparation of this remarkable remedy every 
herb, plat, and bark is subjected to distillation 
whereby the essential medical principle is obtained in 
vapor, condensed and bottiecd. What remains in the 
Still is inert, valueless, and totally unfit for use in an 


organism so delicate as the nasal passages. Yet all 
snufis are insoluble compounds of woouy bre ; all tine 
tures, saturated solutions, 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE 


Isa local and constitutional remedy, and fs applied to 
the nasal passages by insutilation, thus allaying inflam- 


mation and pain and at once correcting, cleansing, 
and purifying the secretions. Internally administered, 
it acts upon the organs of circulation, keeps the ekin 


moist, and neutralizes the acid poison that has found its 
Way into the stomach and thence into the blood. Thus 
& CuT® progresses in both directions, and it does not 
seem possible for human ingenuity to devise a more 
rational treatment. 


SURPRISING CURE, 


P Gentlemen, — Ahout t-velve years ago, while travel- 
ling with Father Kemp's Old Folks Concert Troupe as 
a tenor singer, Ltook &@ severe cold and was laid up at 
Newark, N.J. Thiscold brought on a severe attack of 
Catarrh, which I battled with every known remedy for 
four weeks without avail,and was finally obliged to 
give up a most desirable position and retarn home 
unable to sing a note. For three years aiterwards i 
was unableto sing atall. The first attack of Catarrh 
had lett my nasal organs and throat so sensitive that the 
slightest cold would bring on a fr. sh attack, leaving 
me prostrated. In this way I continued tocuffer. The 
last attack, the severest I ever had, was terrible. - 
fered the most excruciating pain in my head, was so 
hoarse as to be scarcely able to speak, and conghed 
incessantly. was going into quick con- 
sumption, and I firmly believe that had these symp- 
toms continued without relief they would have ren- 
dered me an easy victim. When in this distressing 
condition, I commenced the use of SaNFoRD’s RapicaL 
CURE FOR CATARRH, very reluctantly, I confess, as I had 
tried all the advertised remedies without benefit. The 
first dose of this wonderful medicine gave me the 
greatestrelicf. Itis hardly possible for one whose head 
aches, eyes ache, who can scarcely articulate distinctly 
on account of the choking accumulations in his throat, 
to realize how much relief I obtained from _the first ap- 
Heution of SANFORD's RaproaL CURE. nder its in- 
uence, both internal and external, I rapidly recovered, 
and by an occasional use of the remedy since, have 
been entirely free from Catarrh, for the first time io 
twelve years. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEO. W. HOLBROOK. 
WaLtTnHam, Mass., Jan. 8, 1876. 
>. 8.—I purchased the Kaprcat Cure of GEO. H, 
ROGERS, Druggist, Rumford Building. 


Each pack age contains Dr Sanford's Improved Inhal- 
ing Tube, with full directions for use in all cases, 
Price, $1.00. For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Drug- 
gists throughout the United States and Canadas, 
VEERS & POTTER, General Agents and Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Mass, 


COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIG PLASTER 


An Electro-Galvanic Battery combined with 
a highly Medicated Plaster containing the 
choicest medicinal Gums and Balsams 
known to modern Pharmacy. 


These Plasters have now been before the public for 
two years, and, notwithstanding the immense number 
of remedies in the form of liniments, lotions, pain- 
curers, and ordinary plasters, they have steadily in- 
creased in sale and met with universal approval, as 
evidenced by over ove usand unsolicited testimo- 
nials in our possession. Many remarkable cases have 
been certified to by well-known citizevs in all parts 
of the United States, copies of which will be sent free 
of charge to any one desiring them. Improvementa, 
in many ways, have been made, as suggested by ex- 
perience and use, until it is believed that —e now 
perfect in every respect, and the in the 
world of medicine. All we ask from every sufferer in 
the land is a single trial! The price is cents, although 
the cost is double that of any other plaster, But, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the proprietors to make the 
best plaster in the world for the least money, an 
ay Temoer can be bo t, numbers of unscrup' 
ous dealers will be found ready to memwonoenens them 
‘or hk motives and endeavor to substitute others. 

not allow yourself to be imposed upon, Ask for 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 


And insist upon having what you are willing to pay for. 
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out ee by ~~ a 6 — and by Wanna & 
n anadas, 
Porter, Proprietors, ~ n, Mass, 
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SEEDS 


The Best of EverysVariely, 
VECETABLE, 


For Market and Family Gardens. 


FLOWER, 


For Family Gardens and Florists’ use. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


in great variety and the most approved for profitable 
culture for 


FODDER CROPS, 


Viz: Evergreen Sweet Corn, [Indian Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Common Millet, Golden Millet, and for 


ROOT CROPS. 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, Emglish Flat, Car- 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giant and 
Long Red, Improved Olive-shaped Ked, 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, 
&e., &e. 

All carefully 
wants of Fam 
Farmers and country Merchants. 
price list free. 


mee ~~ EVERETT & CO., 


17tf 6 South Market St., BOSTON. 


own and selected expressly for the 
, and Market Gardeners, Florists, 
Catalogues and 





WALTER A. WOODS’ 








=: 


New Enclosed Gear Mower. 


CRY SIMPLE AND STRONG.--WAR- 
ranted the lightest draftin the world. Be sure 
and see it before buying a Mower. 





WHITTEMORE’S 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


with patent tooth, that does not scratch up all the dirt. 
Iruly a Rake worthy of the name. Also, 


The Best Drag Rake in the market. 
HAYING TOOLS 


Of all kinds, at lowest market prices. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 So. Market 8St., Boston. 


POTATO BUGS. 


Kill the First Crop!! 


O EXTERMINATE THE POTATO 
Bug, use Paris Green, and rely on nothing else. 
Pure Parte Green, ....-++e2+ed 50c. per th; 
Common Paris Green,....... 35e. per tb; 
Hetlebore for Currant Worms, &c., 50c¢. per lb; 
The Paris Green is put up in 1 b., 2 th. and 5 Bb. pack- 
ages, with full directions how to apply and handle 
safely, printed on each package. One pound of Pure 
Green sufficient for an acre tor one application. 
&@ Sent to any part of the country on short notice. 
Kill the first crop of bugs and you will have less 
trouble from the second crop. 


W.H. BOWKER & CO., 
43 Chatham St., BOSTON, 
And 3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 20tf 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31, 1877. 


Cf eae ee 
Total disbursements for death claims, 


$2,862,282 02 


PARKER & GANNETT 


HAxe RECEIVED THEIR FULL AS- 
sortment of 


Agricultural [mplements, 


which they offer at greatly reduced prices, among 
which may be found the celebrated ‘‘Lion” and Belcher 
& Taylor's Ploughe: Doe, Prouty & Mears’ and 
tagle Ploughs; J. Nourse, Charter Oak and Hakes’ 
Swivel Ploughs; sd Steel Ploughs; Thomas’ 
Smoothing Harrow ; Nishwitz and Randall Pulverizing 
Harrows; Share’s, Ford's, Geddes’s Square and A Har. 
rows; Steel and Iron Tooth Cultivators and Horse 
Hoes; Holbrook and Matthew's Seed Drills; Field 
and Garden Rollers. 

Also, Wheelbarrows and Store Trucks, Blanehard’s 
Cylinder and Prize Churns, Hay Cutters, Weather 
Vanes, Wheel Jacks, Partridge’s and Parker & Gan. 
nett’s Manure Forks and Hooks, Ames’ and Parker & 
Gannett’s Cast Steel Shovels and Spades, Socket and 
Shank Hoes, Garden Rakes, Manure Pullers, Garden 
Trowels, Forks and Rakes, Step Ladders, Grass Hooks, 
Picks, Mattocks and Bog Hoes, Iron and Steel Bars, 
Grass and Border Shears, Grindstones, Grindstone 
fixtures, Ox Yokes, Clothes Vteawrs, Water Draw 
ers, Well Buckets, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, Plough 
Points, Landsides, Mould Boards, Handles and Beams 
for all kinds of Ploughs in use, Handles of all kinds, 
Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers, : tc., ete., etc. Seeds 
and Fertilizers at the lowest cash prices at 


49 North Market St., and 
46 Merchants Row, 


6teopl2 BOSTON. 


DR. PLERCE’S 
STANDARD 
REMEDIES 


Are not advertised as “cure-alls,” but are specifics in 
the diseases for which they are recommended 


NATURAL SELECTION. 


Investigators of natural science have demonstrated 
beyond controversy, that throughout the animal king 
dom the “survival of the fittest” is the only law that 
vouchsafes thrift and perpetuity. Does not the same 
principle govern the commercial prosperity of man? 
An inferior cannot supersede a superior article. B 
reason of superior merit, Dr. Pierce's Standard Medi- 
cines have outrivaled all others. Their sale in the 
United States alone exceeds one million dollars per 
annum, while the amount exported foots up to sev. 
eral hundred thousand more. No business could grow 
to such gigantic proportions and rest upon any other 
basis than that of merit. 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Is Pleasant to Use. 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Its Cures extend over a period of 20 years. 
rah! ‘ 


DR. SAG “4 
Catarrh Remedy 


Its sale constantly increases. 


DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 
Cures by its Mild, Soothing Ejfect. 
DR. SAGE’S 
Catarrh Remedy 


Cures **Cold in Head” and Catarrh, or 
Ozana,. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


RockPorRT, Mass., April 2, 1877. 
Mr. Epiror :—Having read in your paper reports 
of the remarkable cures of catarrh, 1 am induced to 
tell ‘‘what I know about catarrh,” and I faney the 
“snuff” and “‘inhaling-tube” makers (mere dollar grab- 
bers) would be glad if they could emblazon a similar 
cure in the papers. For 26 years 1 suffered with ca 
tarrh. The nasal passages became completely closed. 
“Snuff,” “dust,” “ashes,” ‘‘inhaling-tubes,” and 
“sticks,” wouldn't work, though at intervals | would 
sniff up the so-called cutarrh snuff, until 1 became a 
valuable tester for such medicines. 1 gradually grew 
worse, and no one can know how much | suffered or 
whata miserable being I was. My head ached over 

my eyes so that! was confined to my bed for man 

successive days, suffering the most intense pain, whic 
at one time lasted continuously tor 168 hours. All 
sense of smell and taste gone, sight and hearing im- 
paired, body shrunken and weakened, nervous system 
shattered, and constitution broken, and I was hawking 
and spitting seven-eighths of the time. 1 prayed for 
death to reheve me of my suffering. A favorable no- 
tice in your paper of Dr; Sage’s Catarrh Remedy in- 
duced me to purchase a package, and use it with Dr. 


Pierce’s Nasal Douche, which applics the remedy by 
a 





endowments, distributions of surplus, 


OO. serve eseeeseees = . 2,437,100 26 
Total cash assets, as per Insurance Com- 
missioner’s report .....+ +++ 14,466,920 53 


Total surplus, do. do. do. do. 1,621,078 63 
New Policies issued, 1871. Terminated, 1665. 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investiga- 
tion of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE. 


—o 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. McHOWN, Asst. Sec’y. 
W. C. WRIGHT, Actuary, 


JOHN HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
13t11 
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CHOICE BUTTER. 


SPRING CREEK CREAMERY, 
JESSUP, Iowa, September 22, 1877. § 
Vermont Farm Machine Company: , 

GENTLEMEN :—I am pleased to report to you that 
my butter made in May from cream raised in Cooley 
cans took the first premium at the Northwestern Ex 
position, at Dubuque, September 10th to 14th—@10. 
Also at State Fair, at Cedar Rapids, September 17th to 
22d, on best three tubs of butter made in May, June 
and September, first premium—50; and the sweep- 
stakes, for best tub of butter—$10. I had to compete 
with Mrs. Livermore, who keeps a Jersey herd, and 
has carried off the premium for several years, the 
“Twin Brothers” Creamery, and ‘several other cele- 
brated makers. These prosmane go far towards pay- 
ing for my cans, and enable me to get the very highest 
prices for my butter, and = to me that I made a 
wise move when I adopted the Cooley System. 

Yours truly, A. F. BINGHAM. 


Iowa State Agricultural Society, { 
Secretary's Office. 
FAIRFIELD, IA., November 20, 1877. 
Mr. A. F. BINGHAM, Jessup, lowa: 

Dear Sir:—The butter made by you at the Spring 
Creek Creamery received the two first premiums at our 
Fair. The amount awarded you is sixty dollars. 

Yours truly, JOHN R. SHAFFER, Secretary. 

Over 1300 dairies are now using the Cooley Creamers. 











Send 3c. stamp for circular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
13w13 Bellows Falis, Vt. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


——FOR——_ 


atti NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 
FARE TO NEW YORK: 


3 FIRST-CLASS 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


PROVIDENCE AND BRISTOL, 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 
and 6 P. M. Sunday Trips, June 23 to Sept. 
8th, inclusive, at 7 P. M. 

ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 

ferred free. 

Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 
and State Streets, and at Old Colon pot. 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. 20tt 








Ow Sockets FOR 


Tor Biacies 
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SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD.- 
Well-known throughout New England as the 

WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 

b ~ 77 TAPE, \ in. wide, on reels for Curtain 

Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 

reels for Builders. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 
lyi2 FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 


I ited in Wall St. 8 8 makes 
$10 to $1000 fortunes every AF sent 

free explainin everything. Address 
BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N.Y. ly47 


BUTTER WORKER 
T he most effective, simple 
and convenient t in- 
vented. Works do lbs. 
in less than S minutes, 

9 penne out 


the salt “A NTS 

WANTED. Sen! ‘or 
reular. 

A. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
13teow52 


Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 70 & S81 Faneull Hall Market. 

eopztt BOSTON. 






























hydrostatic pressure, the only way compatible wit 

common sense. Well, Mr. Editor, it did not cure me 
in three-fourths of a second, nor in one hour or month, 
but in less than eight minutes I was relieved, and in 
three months entirely cured, and have remained so 
for over sixteen mouths. While using the Catarrh 
Remedy, I used Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov. 
ery to purify my blood and strengthen my stomach. I 
also kept my liver active and bowels regular by the 
use of his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. If my experi- 
ence will induce other sufferers to seek the same 
means of relief, this letter will have answered its pur- 
pose. Yours truly, 8. D. KEMICK. 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 





The following named parties are among the thou- 
sands who have been cured of catarrh by the use of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Kemedy 

A. F. Downs, New Geneva, Pa.; D. J. Brown, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; E. C. Lewis, Kutland, Vt.; Levi Springer, 
Nettle Lake, Ohio; Chas. Norcrop, North Chesterfield, 
Me.; Milton Jones, Scriba, N. Y.; J. E. Miller, Bridg. 
er Station, Wyo.; J. ¢ Merriman, Logansport, 
Ind.; M. M. Post, Logansport, Ind.; J. W. Bailey, 
lremont, Pa.; H. B. Ayres, La Porte, Ind.; Jessie M. 
Sears, I tranch, Ind.; L. Williams, Canton, Mo.; 
W. A. Thayer, Onarga, Lll.; 8. B. Nichols, Jr., Gal- 
veston, Texas; Jonas F. Reinert, Stonesville, Pa.; 
S. W. Lusk, McFarland, Wis.; Johnson Williams, 
Helmick, Ohio; Mrs. M. A. Currey, Trenton, Tenn.; 
J.G. Joslin, Keene, N. H.; A. J. Casper, Table Rock, 
W. Va.; Louis Anders, Gaysport, Ohio; C. H. Chase, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. Henry Daight, f-an Francisco, 
Cal.; Mrs. E. M. Gallusha, Lawren lle, wk Wwe 
J. Graham, Adel, lowa; A. O. Smith, Newman, Ga.; 
Chas. E. Rice, Baltimore, Md.; Jesse M. Sears, Car- 
lisle, Ind.; Dan’l B. Miller, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mrs. 
Minnie Arnaise, 200 Delancy Street, New York; H. 
W. Hall, Hastings, Mich.; Wm. F. Marston, Lowell, 
Mass.; I. W. Roberts, Maricopa, Ariz.; Chas. 8. De. 
laney, Harrisburg, I’a.; M. C. Cole, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Mrs. C. J. Spurtin, Camden, Ala.; Chas. F. Kaw, 
Fredericktown, Ohio; Mrs. Lucy Hunter, F armington, 
Ill.; Capt. E. J. Spaulding, Camp Stambaugh, Wyo.; 
I. W. Tracy, Steamboat Rock, Iowa; Mrs. Lydia 
Waite, Shushan, N. Y.; J. M. Peck, Junction City, 
Mont.; Henry Ebe, Bantas, Cal.; L. 1 Cummings, 
Rantoul, Ill.; 5. | or Charleston, Four Corners, 
N. Y.; Geo. F. Hall, Pueblo, Cal.; Wm. E. Bartrie, 
Sterling, Pa.; H. H. Ebon, #48 l’enn Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; J. KR. Jackman, Samuel’s Depot, Ky..« 
Henry Zobrist, Geneva, N. \.; Miss Hattie Parrott 
Montgomery, Ohio; L. Ledbrook, Chatham, IL; 8. 
B. McCoy, Nashport, Ohio; W. W. Warner, North 
Jackson, Mich.; Mies Mary A. Winne, Darien, Wis., 
John Ziegler, Carlisle Springs, Pa.; James Tompkins 
Bt. Cloud, Minn.; Enoch Duer, Pawnee City, Neb., 
Joseph T. Miller, Xenia, Ohio; 5. B. Nichols, Galves- 
ton, Texas.; H. Laird, Upper Alton, IIL; Johs 
Davis, ’ri scott, Ariz.; Mrs. Nancy Graham, Forest 


Cove, Oreg. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Alterative, or Blood-cleansing. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Pectoral, 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is a Cholagogue, or Liver Stimulant. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


Is Tonic. 


Golden Medical Discovery 


By reason of its Alterative properties, cures Diseases 
of the Blood and Skin, as Scrofula, or King’s Evil; 
Tumors; Ulcers, or Old Sores; Blotches; Pimples; 
and Eruptions. By virtue of its Pectoral properties, it 
cures Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Affections; In- 
cipient Consumption ; Lingering Coughs; and Chroniq 
Laryngitis. Its Cholagogue properties render it an 
unequaled remedy for Biliousness; Torpid Liver, or 
“Liver Complaint ;” and ite Tonic properties make it 
equally efficacious in curing Indigestion, Loss of Appe- 
tite, and Dy spepsia. 

Where the skin is sallow and covered with blotches 
and pimples, or where there are scrofulous swellings 
and affections, a few bottles of Golden Medical Discov. 
ery will effect an entire cure. If you feel dull, drowsy, 
debilitated, have sallow color of skin, or Yellowish. 
brown spots on face or body, frequent headache or 
dizziness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or chille 
alternated with hot flushes, low spirits and gloom 
forebodings, irregular appetite, and tongue Sonted, 
you are suffering from Vorpid Liver, or “ Biliowsness.” 
In many cases of “Liver Complaint,” only part of 
these symptoms are experienced. As a remedy for all 
such cases, Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery has 
no equal, as it eflects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. 


THE PEOPLE’S MEDICAL SERVANT. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce is the sole proprietor and manu- 
facturer of the foregoing reme‘lies, all of which are 
sold by druggists. He is also the Author of the Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, a work of nearly 
one thousand pages, with two hundred and eighty-two 
wood engravings and colored plates. He has already 
sold of this popular work 


Over 100,000 Copies! ! 


PRICE (Post-paid) $1.50. 
Address : Rn. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
13tt World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13c. Agent’s 
50 outfit 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford Ct. Iteopé2 


Warranted a perfect cure (or mon- 

ow Le’ ey returned) for all the worst forms 

4 € S of Vices, Leprosy, SCROFULA, 
) SALT KHEUM, KREUMATISM, Ca- 

Pit™, 2© nd all 


| OR S7ABRB, KipNEY DISEASES, @ 
iseases of SKIN and BLoop. Zn- 
PR AN ity eyecebic. UH. D. FOWLE 
ic uR | Sai& CO., Montreal and Boston. Sold 
L Bjeverywhere. $1 a Bottle. Send for 
— Pamphlets of astonishing cures. 
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BY READING AND 
practicing the inestimable truths 
contained In the best medical 
ever issued, entitled SELF-P 


SERVATION. Price only $1. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
It treats of Exhausted Vitality, 
Premature Decline, Nervous and 


Physical Debility, and the end- 
less concomitant ills and untold miseries that result 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original — 
tions, any one of which is worth the price of the - 
This book was written by the most extensive and 
probably the most skilful practitioner in America, to 
whom Was awarded a gold and jewelled medal by the 
ati Medical Association. 
A Pamphlet, illustrated with | 
the very finest Steel Eagrevenge 
—a marvel of art and beauty— 
sent FREE to all. Send for it at 
once. Address 
PEABODY MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St, 
ly4?7 Beston, Mass. 


MIXED CARDS, 10c. and 30 Fun, 0c. 
70 aces outfit, 3c. WRIGHT & CO., Bristol, Ct. 8t18 
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